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Permits U. S. Interests To Make Token Shipments of Certain Commodities 


ritish Token Import Plan 


ontinues in Effect, 1949 


Statement Prepared by 

British Commonwealth Branch, 
Areas Division, 

Office of International Trade, 


Department of] Commerce 


1 

‘| HE BRITISH Board of Trade an- 
nounced on December 17, 1948, that the 
trade arrangement known as the British 
Token Import Plan would continue in 
effect during 1949. The arrangement 
was originally made applicable to the 
United States in July of 1946 and has 
been continued each year. It operates 
on a calendar-year basis and is ap- 
plicable to the United States and certain 
other countries. The procedure under 
which the Plan operates and the com- 
modities subject to the Plan are de- 
scribed below 


A. Introduction 
lL. What the Plan Is 


The “British Token Import Plan” is 
an arrangement with the British Gov- 
ernment which permits United States 
manufacturers, their authorized agents, 
or other qualified exporters with estab- 
lished prewar trade connections in the 
United Kingdom ‘England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland) to export 
to that area token shipments of speci- 
fied commodities, the importation of 
which the British Government prohib- 
ited as a War measure. Under the Plan, 
the British Government will permit im- 
ports in a yearly amount not to exceed 
20 percent of the value of the average 
annual shipments of the specified com- 
modities of each qualified exporter dur- 
ing a base period consisting of the years 
1936, 1937, and 1938. The British Gov- 
ernment requires appropriate evidence, 
issued under authority of the United 
States Government, that manufacturers 
Wishing to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties under the arrangement did in fact 
make shipments of the commodities to 
the United Kingdom during the base pe- 
riod. The Office of International Trade 
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has agreed to act as certifying agent and 
issue appropriate certificates, in the form 
of token scrip, which the exporter for- 
wards to the British importer for 
presentation to the British Board of 
Trade as a basis for obtaining an import 
license. 


2. How To Obtain Information 


All announcements regarding the 
British Token Import Plan will appear 
in this publication and in the Federal 
Register. Announcements also will be 
made in press releases which will be 
available to trade journals. Copies of 
announcements and copies of all forms 
needed in connection with the Plan may 
be obtained from the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Areas Division, British 
Token Import Plan Unit, Washington, 
D. C., or from any of the Field Offices 
of the Department of Commerce. Amer- 
icans visiting the United Kingdom may 
discuss the subject at the Office of the 
Commercial Attaché of the American 
Embassy in London. 


3. Effect on Export Restrictions 


The issuance of token scrip in no 
way affects United States export restric- 
tions which may be applicable to com- 
modities coming under the Plan. 


B. Procedure’ for Obtaining 
Certification for Prewar Ex- 
ports 

1. ELIGIBILITY 


a. Manufacturers, or their duly au- 
thorized agents, who exported any of the 
items on the approved list to the United 
Kingdom ‘England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland) during the base pe- 
riod 1936, 1937, and 1938, are eligible for 
certification under the Plan. ‘“Manu- 
facturer” means an individual, firm or 
corporation that manufactures products 
sold through established markets. ‘‘Au- 
thorized agent” means an export mer- 
chant, export commissioner, or any other 
person who has been authorized by the 
manufacturer to handle products pro- 
duced by the manufacturer. Such an 
individual cannot be certified under the 
Plan without a letter from the manu- 


facturer addressed to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, specifically authorizing 
him to apply for certification for the 
manufacturer’s total basic quota or for 
a portion of the total basic quota. Such 
authorization must be submitted for 
each calendar year or otherwise must 
state the period of time for which the 
authorization is made. “Basic quota”’ 
means 20 percent of the value of the man- 
ufacturer’s average annual shipments of 
the product to the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the base-period years 1936, 1937, and 
1938. If a manufacturer authorizes an 
agent, or agents, to apply for certifica- 
tion of only a portion of the quota, the 
manufacturer may apply for certifica- 
tion of the balance. 

b. Individuals or firms, other than 
manufacturers, having an established ex- 
port trade from the United States to the 
United Kingdom during the years 1936, 
1937, and 1938 in the items on the ap- 
proved list, may be eligible if they can 
demonstrate clearly that such trade was 
developed by them and not by a manu- 
facturer. Any person who is not a man- 
ufacturer, or an authorized agent, who 
feels that he is eligible for participation 
under the Plan should request a deter- 
mination of eligibility from the Office of 
International Trade, Areas Branch, Brit- 
ish Token Import Plan Unit. Such a re- 
quest should fully identify his export con- 
nections during the years 1936, 1937, and 
1938 with the United Kingdom and 
should explain in detail his reasons for 
requesting eligibility under the Plan. 


2. APPLYING FOR CERTIFICATION 


a. Time and manner of submitting ap- 
plication.—Applications for certification 
shall be made in triplicate on Form 
IT-558 (Rev.) ,’ “Request for Certification 
of Pre-War Exports to the United King- 
dom,” and submitted to the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Areas Branch, British 
Token Import Plan Unit, Washington, 
D.C. A separate application, Form IT- 
558 (Rev.), shall be submitted for each 


'The requirements set forth in this form 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 960, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant 
to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 
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Progress 


by ERP Countries 


Made Toward Recover y During 1948 


Is Concretely EK atl ed 


by Increasing Purchases of Capital Goods 


The European recovery nations are 
using an increasingly large slice of the 
ECA dollar for the purchase of machin- 
ery, equipment, and other capital goods 
needed to keep Europe’s industrial plants 
running, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has stated. 

The trend has been irregular but ap- 
pears to be stabilizing at a higher level, 
reflecting progress made toward recovery 
during 1948. At the start of ECA opera- 
tion last spring, recovery emphasis was 
placed on feeding people. It is now 
turning to the job of making the products 
Europe consumes. The participating na- 
tions have been helped toward the ob- 
jective of greater industrialization by 
the 25-percent increase in western Euro- 
pean food production over last year. 

Controls have also been applied to di- 
rect the flow of critically needed mate- 
rials into industrial-plant reconstruc- 
tion and repair. In addition, an increas- 
ing ratio of ECA-dollar allotments has 
been set aside for production equipment, 
though some time will necessarily elapse 
before full effect is given to this action 


in the form of actual deliveries of the 
machinery and equipment to the par- 
ticipating nations. 

In the period April 3—June 30, 41 cents 
of the ECA dollar was authorized for the 
purchase by recovery nations of indus- 
trial equipment and commodities com- 
pared with 59 cents for food and agri- 
cultural commodities. In the July—Sep- 
tember quarter, the ratio narrowed to 
48-52. In the half-quarter period Oc- 
tober 1—November 15, industrial pro- 
curement authorizations took a 60-40 
lead. This ratio was expected to hold, if 
not increase, for the full quarter ended 
December 31. 

“American manufacturers of machin- 
ery can expect continued growth of or- 
ders in both unit quantity and dollar 
value,” Samuel W. Anderson, director 
of ECA’s industry division, said. “The 
trend indicates that more capital goods 
will be allocated by the European coun- 
tries to be purchased with ECA dollars 
than ever before. This growth should 
accelerate as western Europe’s produc- 
tion lines gain momentum.” 





Floating Fish Factory for Iceland 


Something new has been added to 
Iceland’s fishing fleet—a floating fish 
factory. 

Economic Cooperation officials in Ice- 
land have reported the arrival from 
Portland, Oreg., recently of the 6,900- 
ton vessel Haeringur, purchased under 
ECA's $2,300,000 loan to Iceland. 

This largest, newest, and most un- 
usual member of Iceland’s fishing fleet 
has been outfitted with additional equip- 
ment in Reykjavik harbor and has al- 
ready gone into operation. It will sail 
from harbor to harbor on the southern 
coast of Iceland this winter to receive 
and process the fish brought in by fish- 
ing trawlers. The processing consists 
of preparing herring meal and herring 
oil by cooking the fresh fish and sending 
it through grinders. The dried herring 
meal—rich in proteins—is used for ani- 
mal fodder in many European countries 
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and is frequently used as fertilizer. One 
of the uses of herring oil is in the mak- 
ing of margarine 

In the addition of the floating fish 
factory to the fleet, it will no longer be 
necessary for Icelandic merchants to 
charter vessels to haul the fish from 
winter fishing grounds in the southwest 
to the herring-oil and meal factories on 
the north coast of the country. For- 
merly the big herring season during the 
winter was on the north coast, but in 
recent years the herring run has shifted 
to the south, thus creating the problem 
of hauling the fish to the northern 
plants. 

The vessel, a former freighter named 
W. J. Connors, was purchased from the 
Overlakes Freight Corporation in Port- 
land for $192,500. The over-all cost of 
special equipment obtained from many 
sources was $433,000. 

The arrival of the vessel was acclaimed 
by Stefan Johann Stefansson, Icelandic 


a , 





Prime Minister, who extended his thanks 
to the United States “for its generous 
and invaluable aid which will undoubt- 
edly be an important factor in securing 
a more stable and prosperous economy 
of the European countries, including 
Iceland.” 

The ECA mission in Iceland reports 
that the delivery and refitting of the 
floating fish factory was accomplished 
in record time in view of the fact that 
the loan to Iceland was signed on July 
22. The loan will be used also to finance 
the purchase of additional fish-process- 
ing equipment and large amounts of 
fishing net to replace the nets lost in a 
large fire in Iceland last winter. The 
herring processed aboard the old Amer- 
ican freighter, now cast in its new role, 
is expected to stimulate Iceland’s pro- 
ductivity and consequently the export 
of one of its most important commodi- 
ties to other countries of Europe. 


Important Statement 
by Mr. Finletter 


The following is a verbatim copy ofa 
press release put out December 15 by 
Thomas K. Finletter, Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration Mis- 
sion in the United Kingdom: 


ECA has received a report from the Mis- 
sion to the United Kingdom in connection 
with alleged exports from Great Britain to 
the United States of scrap aluminum while 
ECA was financing virgin aluminum ship- 
ments to Britain 

The Mission has reported as follows 

(1) Investigations were undertaken sev- 
eral weeks ago when United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures showed about 
12,000 tons of aluminum scrap imported from 
Britain during the first 9 months of 1948 

(2) This investigation reveals that the 
British Government has issued no licenses 
for the export of aluminum scrap since Sep- 
tember 1946 

(3) During the 
token exports were 


period in question only 
authorized for secondary 
aluminum, which is remelted scrap. The 
United States Government had _ previously 
been informed of these four shipments. 

(4) There are several explana- 
tions for the discrepancy in figures, none of 
which indicate that exports of scrap alumi- 
num have taken place with the cognizance of 
the British Government 

(5) It is believed that no such exports 
could take place without the knowledge of 
the British Government in view of the 
export-control system now in _ force in 
Britain 

(6) Without prejudging the matter, there 
are several possible explanations which are 
being examined: one is that exports from 
other countries which passed through the 


possible 
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United Kingdom on their way to the United 
States were incorrectly marked as originating 
in the United Kingdom; another is that trad- 
ers in fabricated aluminum imported such 
aluminum, if in poor condition, into the 
United States as scrap because of the high 
prevailing prices there. 

(7) Further investigations are under way 
to determine the exact cause of the discrep- 
ancy between the British export figures and 
United States import figures 


Changes in Provisions of 
Regulation | 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced December 20 two 
changes in provisions of ECA Regula- 
tion 1. 

ECA said procurement authorizations 
issued for the fourth quarter of 1948 may 
be used to cover commodities or services 
delivered before the issuance of the au- 
thorization, provided delivery was made 
on or after October 1, 1948. Section 
1111.5 (a) of the regulation had previ- 
ously provided that on and after Novem- 
ber 1, 1948, no procurement authoriza- 
tion would be issued covering commod- 
ities or services delivered before the issu- 
ance of the authorization. ECA said this 
rule was waived so that deliveries made 
during the fourth quarter—but before a 
fourth-quarter authorization was _ is- 
sued—would be eligible for reimburse- 
ment. 

ECA also determined that under au- 
thorization for the fourth quarter of 1948 
importers and suppliers may now arrange 
for delivery in the first quarter of 1949. 
This relaxes section 1111.12 ‘a) of the 
regulation which declared that any order 
placed by an importer must be for deliv- 
ery within the specified quarter and that 
a supplier must not accept an order for 
a quarter in which he has not specified 
delivery. Because many fourth-quarter 
1948 authorizations were issued later 
than expected, ECA decided to extend 
them to cover orders for delivery in the 
next quarter instead of possibly cancel- 
ing the authorizations and then reissuing 
them for the following quarter. Mean- 
while, subauthorizations under fourth- 
quarter 1948 authorizations may not be 
made after January 31, 1949. 


New Allotments to ERP Countries 
Announced 


The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, on December 14, announced 
new allotments to countries participating 
in the European Recovery Program. 

The allotments are to finance deliveries 
during the first and subsequent calendar 
quarters of 1949 and comprise the last 
remaining funds available for program- 
ming under current ECA appropriations. 

The allotments are based on last Sep- 
tember’s revised quarterly program- 
ming and procurement procedures under 
which allotments are announced for pro- 
gramming purposes and do not repre- 
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sent commitment of funds until such 
time as procurement authorizations are 
issued. 


Direct and 
Loan conditional 
grant 


Total new 


C 
ountry allotment 


Austria 
Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg and Bel- 


$18, 000, 000 $18, 000, 000 


- gian DOT* 69, 300, 000 $22, 500, 000) 46, 800, 000 
Denmark 16, 000, 000, 6, 000, 000! 10, 000, 000 
Trieste 2. 200, 000 2, 200, 000 
France 123, 300, 000, 2, 000, OOO 121, 300, 000 
Germany 
Bizone 28, 900, 000 28, 900, 000 
French Zone 17, 300, 000 17, 300, 000 
Cireece : 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
Iceland 4,000,000 4, 000, 000 
Ireland 29,000, 000 29, 000, 000 
It ily 35, 000, GOO 17, 000, 0000 18, 000, 000 
Netherlands _. 74, 800, 000 52, 000, 000) 22, 800, 000 
Norway . 8, 900, OOD 8, 900, 000 
Sweden 13, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 , 000, 000 


1 
, 900,000 3, 000, 000 74, 900, 000 
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United Kingdom 


Total 535, 600, 000 147, 500, 000 388, 100, 000 
*Dependent Oversea Territories. 


ECA pointed out that the $1,000,000,000 
public debt transaction in its appropria- 
tion is now completely allotted on a loan 
basis as a result of these new allotments. 

It also explained that conditional 
grants are issued under the intra-Euro- 
pean payments plan which recently went 
into effect. This system permits grants 
to ERP creditor countries on the condi- 
tion that an equivalent amount be set 
aside in their own currency for use by 
debtor nations among the participants. 


Funds To Help Finance Purchase of 
American-Made Equipment for 
French Tin-Plate Enterprise 


The use of ECA funds for helping to 
finance a French industrial project which 
is expected to increase France’s tin-plate 
production by more than a third was ap- 
proved several days ago by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

The applicant for dollar’ credits 
through the French Government is J. J. 
Carnaud & Forges de_ Basse-Indre, 
France's largest producer of tinplate. 
Its plant is near Nantes on the Loire 
River. 

ECA funds are to finance the purchase 
in part of American-made machinery 
and equipment. Deliveries will require 
14 months, and total cost of production 
equipment obtained from American sup- 
pliers is expected to approximate $2,000,- 
000. 

A national credit loan of 500,000,000 
francs has been advanced by the French 
Government to the company, and pro- 
ceeds will pay for equipment to be manu- 
factured in France. It is also planned to 
raise an additional sum of 800,000,000 
francs, for the most part to come from 
the investment markets of France, thus 
raising the total French participation, 
Government and private, to 1,300,000,- 
000 francs. 

Through this project the present tin- 
plate production capacity of J. J. Car- 


naud & Forges de Basse-Indre will be in- 
creased from 50,000 metric tons annu- 
ally to 100,000 metric tons, it is said. 
France’s present tin-plate capacity is 
expected to be raised from 125,000 tons 
to 175,000 tons; and the combined ca- 
pacity of France and the Saar Basin 
will be lifted from 216,000 to 256,000 met- 
ric tons annually. Expansion of the Car- 
naud plant includes: 

One 4-high cold roll reversing mill, 16’ 
and 43’’ x 44’’, and auxiliary equipment. 

One 16’’ /2014’’ and 43’’ x 44’’ combination 
reversing cold reduction and skin pass mill, 
with auxiliary equipment. 

One strip pickling line, one strip steel 
cleaning line, and one tin-plate shearing line. 

The contracts with American suppliers 
are expected to contain cash-down pay- 
ment provisions, progress payments as 
equipment becomes available for delivery, 
and the standard escalator clause with 
an upper limit of not more than 20 per- 
cent of the face amount of the contract 
as a cost-hedge or safeguard to suppliers 
in case of rising material costs and other 
prices. 

Raw material needed for the increased 
tin-plate production will become avail- 
able in 1949 in the form of hot rolled 
sheets from a new plant now being con- 
structed at Denain-Ancin in northern 
France. Financing of this new plant was 
arranged with other than ECA funds. 

Samuel W. Anderson, Director of ECA’s 
Industry Division, said that the French 
tin-plate project is the second European 
recovery project for industrial develop- 
ment to be recommended for approval 
by the recently established Projects 
Committee of the Industry Division. The 
first, announced on November 29, was for 
$4,300,000 for the construction of a mod- 
ern blooming mill to make steel ingots 
for the Alpine steel works located at 
Donawitz, Austria. 


Postage on Relief Packages for 
Bizone Germany Cut 


An agreement resulting in a further 
reduction of postage on relief packages 
to Bizone Germany has been made by 
the United States and United Kingdom 
military governors there, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration has an- 
nounced. 

The arrangement calls for duty-free 
customs entry and payment of inland 
transportation charges on certain bulk 
supplies and individual packages. A de- 
crease of 4 cents a pound in the inter- 
national parcel-post rate is provided in 
the agreement. Costs of the plan will 
be paid out of Bizone Germany’s coun- 
terpart fund of marks set aside in 
amounts equivalent to ECA-financed aid. 
A previous decrease of 4 cents a pound 
was brought about by payment of ocean 
freight charges on relief parcels by ECA. 
The two decreases thus bring the inter- 

(Continued on p. 42) 











Producers of Prefab 
Houses. Please Note 


India’s Director of Housing has indi- 
cated to the American Embassy in New 
Delhi his Government’s interest in hav- 
ing American manufacturers of prefabri- 
cated houses establish plants in India. 
He is of the opinion that Indian indus- 
trialists would probably be glad to col- 
laborate in such ventures in order to 
benefit from American experience and 
technical knowledge. 

The Director points out that the gen- 
erally high standard of prefabricated 
houses made in the United States renders 
them too expensive for Indian conditions, 
and that this fact, coupled with packing 
and shipping charges, has in the past 
excluded them from the Indian market. 
He believes that this situation could be 
remedied if the houses were produced in 
India. 

Firms interested in following up this 
potential lead may communicate with 
O. H. Koenigsberger, Director of Hous- 
ing, Ministry of Health, New Delhi, India. 


Wanted: Catalogs on 
Handling Equipment 


The Marseille Chamber of Commerce 
urgently desires from American firms 
and organizations complete informa- 
tion—including descriptive pamphlets, 
catalogs, photographs, and prices—on 
materials-handling equipment such as 
lift-trucks and roller conveyors. Of par- 
ticular interest are the types adaptable to 
harbor operations such as loading and 
unloading ships at dockside and moving 
goods to and from storage locations. 

Those in a position to furnish the fore- 
going material are asked to address the 
Secretary General, Marseille Chamber of 
Commerce, Marseille, France. 


Two German-Owned Milling 


Machines To Be Sold 


Two horizontal milling machines with 
duplicating attachment, constructed by 
Starrfrasmaschinen A. G., and stored 
with that firm at Rorschacherberg, St. 
Gall, Switzerland, are to be sold by the 
Swiss Compensation Office. The ma- 


© 


chines are the property of Messrs. Hahn 
& Kolb, Stuttgart, Germany. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained, prior to January 31, 1949, from 
the Swiss Compensation Office, Service 
for the Liquidation of German Assets, 
Talstrasse 62, Zurich, Switzerland. 


al 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


New Sale of German- 
Owned Assets in Italy 

Proposed sale of the assets of the Ger- 
man-owned firm, ‘“Osram’’—Societa 
Riunite Osram-Edison-Clerici, of Milan, 
Italy, comprising 40,000 shares, was re- 





Commercial Intelligence Branch 


Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by loca] firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


Additional 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 


any responsibility for any transactions 





country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the erception of those in occupied areas, and may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Officers, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections 


Air-Conditioning and refrigeration: 5 Marine Engine 9 
Automotive Equipment (Electrical and Metals and Minerals: 2, 29 
Mechanical): 10 Motors and Motor Heaters: 7.9 


Notions: 21, 22 

Paper and Paper Products: 24, 33 
Pearls (Cultured and Imitation): 22 
Plastic Powder: 26 

Radio Parts and Accessories: 38 
Rubber Products: 22 

Silverware: 16 

Soldering Bolts: 7 

Textile-Mill Equipment: 28 


Building Materials: 5 
Chemicals: 25, 29, 31 
Clothing and Accessories: 14 
Compressors: 13, 27 
Crystal Glass Drops and Buttons: 21 
Curios and Antiques: 20 
Dredging Project: 6 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 5, 25, 31 
Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 5 
Fats and Oils: 23, 31, 32 Textiles: 4, 22, 29, 35 
Fibers: 30. Toilet Articles; 12 
Foodstuffs: 8, 27, 31, 36 Tools: 37 
Furniture: 3, 19. Toys: 19 
Glassware: 22. Translation Rights: 11 
Household Furnishings: 15, 22 Vessels: 1 
Interior Decorating: 3 Wool: 29 
Machinery and Equipment 

Agricultural—5 

Industrial—2, 9, 17, 18, 26, 28, 32, 33, 

34 
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cently announced by the Committee on 
German Assets in Italy. This concern 
engages in the manufacture and sale of 
electrical equipment, especially light 
pulbs. 

A reserve price of 9,500 lire (approxi- 
mately US$16.50) per share has been es- 
tablished. 

Bids must be submitted within 90 days 
from December 20, 1948, to the Ministry 
of the Treasury, Ufficio Beni Alleati e 
Nemici, Rome, Italy. Additional infor- 
mation concerning the property for sale 
may be obtained from that office. 


Baghdad Invites Bids 
on 100 New Busses 


Transport Service, of 
Baghdad, Iraq, will acept, until Febru- 
ary 24, bids for the supply of 100 busses, 
according to conditions and descriptions 
obtainable for 10 dinars (US$40.30) per 
copy from the organization’s directorate. 
Tenderers should be registered at the 
Baghdad Chamber of Commerce. 

A quasi-Government agency, Passen- 


Passengers’ 


gers’ Transport operates a bus service in 
Baghdad City as a branch of the munici- 
pal services of Baghdad. 

Bids, in sealed envelopes and marked 
“Secret Tender for 100 New Busses,” 
should be addressed to Amin Al-Asimah, 
Director, Passengers’ Transport Service, 
Baghdad, Iraq 


Cement Needed for New 
Argentine-Bolivian Highway 


A call for public bids covering 2,625 
tons of portland cement has been issued 
by the Comision Internacional de Conex- 
ion Vial Argentine-Boliviana. The ce- 
ment will be used on the highway being 
constructed between Rio Bermejo and 
Potosi, Bolivia, with complete delivery to 
be made within 10 months from date 
of delivery of the first shipment. 

Further details and bid forms are 
available from Direccion General de 
Vialidad de Bolivia, La Paz, Bolivia, or 
Administracion General de Nacional 
(Oficina de Licitacion), Calle San Mar- 
tin No. 871, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Bids submitted to the office in La Paz 
will be opened January 27, 1949, while 
those forwarded to Buenos Aires will be 
opened January 11, 1949. 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Brazil—Gladstone Jafet, Rua Argentina 
338, Sao Paulo, representing Mineracéo Geral 
do Brasil Ltda. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 337 Rua Florencio de 
Abreu, Sao Paulo, and Empreza Internacional 
de Transportes Ltda. (coastal shipping firm), 
Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasing coast- 
wise passenger-freight vessels. Scheduled to 
arrive December 11, via New Orleans, for a 
month's visit. U.S. address: c/o Brazilian 
Consulate General, 610 Poydras, New Orleans, 
La. Itinerary: New Orleans. 


January 10, 1949 


World Trade Directory Report on Empreza 
Internacional de Transportes Ltda. being 
prepared. 

2. Brazil—Ricardo Jafet, Rua Dinamarca 7, 
Sao Paulo, representing Mineracéio Geral do 
Brasil Ltda. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 337 Rua Florencio de Abreu, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasing ma- 
chinery for iron and steel foundries, and in 
selling iron and manganese ores. Scheduled 
to arrive January 10, via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o 250 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

3. China—Frank B. Pearson, 20 Villa 
Jeanne d’Arc, Tientsin, representing Pearson 
& Co., Tientsin, is interested in interior 
decorating and furniture (commercial and 
custom-built) manufacture. Scheduled to 
arrive January 15, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o Box 
131, Healdsburg, Calif. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, New York, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, and Grand Rapids. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

4. Cuba—Frank C. Brockway (commission 
merchant, importer, wholesaler), Factoria 


112, Habana, is interested in all kinds of 
tertiles suitable for the Cuban market. 
Scheduled to arrive during January, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 4 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o M. Steinberg & Son, Inc., 370 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 

5. Iraq—N. E. Dangoor, representing East- 
ern Commercial Corp. Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler, exporter, commission merchant), Mus- 
tansir Street, Baghdad, is interested in ob- 
taining agencies for agricultural machinery, 
building materials, 
frigeration, 


cleaners, re- 
washing ma- 
chines, electrical appliances, pharmaceuticals. 
He is now in the United States until the end 
of February. U.S. address: c/o F. H. Hillel 
Co., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Boston, Chicago, and Washington. 

6. Netherlands—H. E. de Muinck, 29 Zon- 
nenbloemlaan, Aerdenhout, representing 
De Muinck & Co.’s Handelmaatschappij (im- 
porter, exporter), 47 Kloveniersburgwal, Am- 
sterdam, is interested in arranging for an 
American dredging company to undertake a 
dredging project for his firm’s branch office 
in Brazil. Scheduled to arrive January 17, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U.S. address: c/o Joosten & Jansen, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

7. Netherlands—Gunnar Borge Knos, rep- 
resenting Zweedse Industrie Fabrikaten, 17 
Leidsegracht, Amsterdam, is interested in ex- 
porting soldering bolts and motor heaters 
to the United States. Scheduled to arrive 
January 4, via New York City, for an indefi- 
nite period. U.S. address: c/o Ed. T. Clark, 
Halcyon Farms, Goshen, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Spain—Angel Nunez Garcia, represent- 
ing Frigorificos de Vigo, S. A. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 24 Calle Felipe Sanchez, 
Vigo, is interested in fresh frozen fish. 
Scheduled to arrive in January or February, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o International Fisheries 
Corp., 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Atlantic port cities. 

9. Turkey—Recai Tarimer, representing 
Litar Ticaret Anonim Ortakligi (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, sales indent agent), 
20-23 Yeni Han, Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul, is interested in tertile machinery, 
marine engines, and motors. Scheduled to 
arrive December 24, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o The 


vacuum 
air-conditioners, 


Arlind Corp., 509 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Washington. 


Licensing Opportunities 


10. Belgium—Ateliers Henri Ranson (man- 
ufacturer), 96, Avenue Emile Zola, Brussels, 
seeks a United States firm willing to manu- 
facture, under license, electrical and me- 
chanical equipment for automotive vehicles. 
Further information including leaflets, avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Italy—Vallecchi Editore (printing 
house), 90 Viale dei Mille, Florence, offers 
translation rights to the many books it has 
published in Italian. Books cover the fields 
of fiction, art, science, history, philosophy, 
children’s books, and textbooks. Interested 
United States firms should communicate 
directly with the foreign firm for a list of 
books on which it is prepared to sell transla- 
tion rights. 

12. Union of South Africa—George Alfred 
Toms, c/o W. E. John, 59-61 National Bank 
Building, Simmonds Street, Johannesburg, 
inventor of a depilator, used for plucking 
hairs, seeks an American firm that would be 
interested in manufacturing and promoting 
the sale of this instrument in the United 
States. Mr. Toms describes this device as 
follows: The invention is covered by U. S. 
Patent 2,413,998, and it embodies tweezers for 
easily gripping and holding the hair to be 
plucked—and at the same time provides a 
pad or collar to hold the skin surrounding the 
hair taut and to press the skin away from 
the hair during the plucking operation. The 
tweezers are a loose fit in the sheath and the 
jaws may be easily projected or withdrawn 
into the end through the collar and return 
to the original position when grips are re- 
leased. According to the inventor, the in- 
vention provides a simple tool for removing 
hair without pain, particularly the eyebrows. 
It is compact, having an over-all length of 
3% inches and being of simple construction, 
is well-suited for mass production. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


13. Belgium—Ateliers B. Lebrun S. A. 
(manufacturer), Nimy-les-Mons, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for refrigeration com- 
pressors (ammonia), from 6 tons of refrig- 
eration upwards. Firm would appreciate re- 
ceiving all instructions, especially concerning 
packing and marking. 

14. Belgium—Fernand Houget S. C. S. 
(manufacturer), 7 rue de la Station, Verviers, 
wishes to export card clothing. Firm may 
consider appointing a representative in the 
United States. 

15. Denmark—B. Blum-Hansen (manufac- 
turers’ agent, import and export merchant), 
Nerre Voldgade 27, Copenhagen K., wishes to 
export household sieves with rims of beech 
and bottoms of lumite industrial screen. 
Firm is also willing to appoint an exclusive 
distributor or agent for this line in the 
United States. 

16. Denmark—Johan Rasmussen (manu- 
facturer), Sendergade 32, Aarhus, offers to 
export on an outright sales basis its sterling 
silverware such as under-plates and dishes. 
Firm would appreciate receiving any infor- 
mation that buyer might find appropriate. 

17. England—H. Crawshaw (importer, ex- 
porter, agent), 28 High Street, Chipstead, 
Sevenoaks, Kent, offers to export Rachel-type 
machines used in the hosiery and kindred 
trades. Machines are German-made and in- 
clude “Knoblauch,” “Barfuss,” “Kappel,” and 
other well-known makes, which are lying in 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC COORDINATION 
ESTABLISHED 

A new organization, called the Council for 
Economic Coordination of the Colony of 
Angola, was established November 10, 1948, 
by a legislative diploma of the Governor Gen- 
eral of Angola, stated a report of November 
16 from the American Consulate in Luanda 

The organization, which is composed of 
government officials and industrial and labor 
representatives, will constitute a qualified 
consultative board which, in an effort to de- 
velop commercial relations with foreign 
countries, will study the special needs and 
economic potentialities of all sections of An- 
gola in relation to the general interests of 
the colony and the aims of Portuguese im- 
perial unity. It is hoped that the Council 
will also make possible complete cooperation 
between the different colonial government 
departments in all questions relating to pro- 
duction, exports, import requirements, trans- 
port, and methods of distribution 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated December 23, 1948) 


Within the period November 21 
through December 25, Argentina con- 
cluded trade agreements with Sweden, 
Poland, and Denmark and modified the 
agreement concluded with Hungary in 
July. The new agreements run along 
similar lines. That with Sweden pro- 
vides for a balanced trade between the 
two countries but does not indicate spe- 
cific quantities of goods to be exchanged, 
although it includes lists of products 
which it is expected will figure in the 
trade. Transactions are to be carried in 
Swedish crowns and a credit of 50,000,009 
crowns will be allowed either way. Final 
settlement will be in sterling. 

In the agreement with Poland it is also 
provided that trade shall be balanced. 
Argentina is to supply certain specified 
goods up to specified minimum.amounts 
(of which the most important are hides, 
wool, and tallow) in proportion to ship- 
ments of Polish coal. Certain other Pol- 
ish goods will also figure in the trade. A 
credit of $5,000,000 is established to take 


care of temporary unbalances in the 
trade, and all transactions as well as the 
final settlement will be in U. S. dollars 

The Danish agreement provides that 
Denmark will supply Argentina with ma- 
chinery and other goods in return for 
Argentine agricultural products (of 
which 63 percent will be cattle feed). 
While the agreement does not so stipu- 
late, it is expected that the trade will 
be balanced. Denmark may purchase 
goods above the quantities provided for 
if it pays cash in dollars. If these dolla: 
purchases reach the equivalent of 15,- 
000,000 Danish crowns, credit will be ex- 
tended for an additional 10,000,000 
crowns’ worth of Argentine goods. All 
other transactions will be in Danish 
crowns and a reciprocal credit of 40,000,- 
000 crowns is provided. Final settlement 
will be in dollars. 

The new protocol signed with Hungary 
changed that provision of the original 
agreement which called for payment for 
part of the Hungarian goods in certain 
European currencies. Since Argentina 
was no longer well provided with foreign 
exchange in those currencies, the new 
protocol required that all Argentine pur- 
chases of Hungarian products be invoiced 
in dollars. 

It has been announced that the Trade 
Promotion Institute ‘(IAPI) will lend 
95,000,000 pesos ($20,000,000) to the Fed- 
eral Department of Transportation for 
the purchase of railroad material and 
equipment. 

Mr. Miranda, president of the National 
Economic Council, announced that in 
1949 Argentina would not use dollars 
for imports of petroleum. A relatively 
large part of Argentina’s scarce dollar re- 
sources were spent on petroleum in 1948. 

The manufacture of sulfanilamide and 
the production or processing of barium 
sulphate were declared to be of national 
interest early in December. Such a dec- 
laration usually is followed by special 
protective tariff measures. 

Grain exports for the period under re- 


view averaged 115,000 metric tons weekly 
compared with 90,000 tons weekly for 


the previous period. Corn shipments ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the total—but 
the contract with the United Kingdom, 
the principal buyer in 1948, was almost 
completed. 





Official estimates covering both areg 
and production of the early grain crops 
are considerably overdue, but it is con. 
sidered that the area sown to flax for 
the 1948-49 crop is less than last year. 
possibly by 13 percent. Total output is 
forecast at roughly 535,000 metric tons 
of seed. The decision of the Government 
not to raise its purchase price for flax- 
seed as well as the serious drought con- 
ditions during the winter in part of the 
flax growing zones caused reduced sow- 
ings and high rates of abandonment. 

On the other hand, sunflower plant- 
ings are expected to be considerably 
higher, probably 20 percent over last 
year. Sowings of peanuts are likely to 
be 60 percent above last year and pos- 
sibly 100 percent higher Failure of 
wheat and flax stands and a higher pur- 
chase price for peanuts account for this 
increase 

It is believed that the current Argen- 
tine wheat crop may be in the neighbor- 
hood of 4,500,000 metric tons as com- 
pared with the official estimate of 6,663.- 
600 metric tons for last year’s crop 
Winter drought conditions resulted in a 
high rate of abandonment in the north- 
ern wheat section, while severe frost dur- 
ing November contributed further to the 
sharp decline. The current output of 
oats is expected to be about 650,000 met- 
ric tons while barley may only reach 
600,000 tons and rye not more than 
225,000 tons. 

Argentina seems unlikely to be able to 
fulfill the terms of the Andes Agreement 
under which 400,000 metric tons of frozen 
meat and 20,000 tons of canned meat 
were to have been shipped to Great Brit- 
ain by the end of March. Trade sources 
report only about 260,000 tons have been 
delivered to date 

By Executive decree IAPI fixed the 
purchase price of the new-crop Argen- 
tine wheat at 23 pesos per 100 kilos 
sacked on track at Buenos Aires as com- 
pared with 20 pesos for the previous crop. 
Argentine agricultural organizations 
have protested against this price as be- 
ing too low in view of the greater cost 
of production prevailing this year and 
the great decrease in yields. 

In late November, the National Eco- 
nomic Council, in the face of rumors 
that were affecting the trade, announced 
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emphatically that the Government was 
not contemplating modification in the 
dollar-peso exchange rate for wool. 


Austria 
Economic Conditions 


EcONOMIC REVIEW, THIRD QUARTER, 1948 


The most important new developments 
during the quarter were the Wage-Price 
Agreement of September 16, which aimed 
at a better balance between purchasing 
power and prices, and the preparation 
of the Government’s economic program 
for the second half of 1948, which aimed 
at further reconstruction and greater 
financial stability. Austrian production, 
internal trade, and foreign commerce 
have all improved. 

The Wage-Price Agreement may be 
considered an effort to take advantage of 
the present state of Austria’s economic 
rehabilitation, by improving the real in- 
come of workers through wage increases, 
thus doing away with the costly and 
budget-inflationary system of price sub- 
sidies. It is difficult to predict the effect 
of this agreement on prices. There is 
fear that the newly increased costs may 
put some manufacturers out of business 
unless the Government can find some 
means of economic assistance. 

As a result of the agreement, Govern- 
ment price-support subsidies were dis- 
continued on dairy products, meat, 
sausage, and fats—as was the officially 
decreed price decrease on bread. Price 
supports remain only on grain and 
potatoes 

Prices sagged generally during the 
quarter. The wholesale. price index 
(1937-100) decreased trom 302.3 at 
the end of June to 297.0 at the end of 
September; foodstuffs and consumers’ 
goods, from 282.4 to 277.0; and industrial 
materials, from 339.2 to 333.7. Free- 
market prices also declined during the 
period, especially for vegetables and 
fruits, and liquor prices fell quite sharply. 
Black-market prices also weakened fol- 
lowing announcement of the increase in 
the normal calorie ration from 1,809 to 
2,100. 


INDUSTRY 


During the quarter industrial produc- 
ulon continued to increase because of im- 
proved supplies of raw materials and 
semimanufactures to both industry and 
trades. The latest over-all production 
index available is that for July, which 
registered 75 percent of the average for 
1937, and 159 percent of the average for 
1947. Unevenness is caused by bottle- 
necks in the supply of nonferrous metals 
and scrap and by seasonal factors. 

The production of thermal and hydro- 
electric power was reported to be satis- 
factory during the quarter, and con- 
sumption of electricity was 150 percent 
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above the 1937 monthly average. In- 
creases took place in the production of 
iron ore, zinc, and graphite. Produc- 
tion of copper was 6,039 tons in August, 
compared to the monthly average in 1937 
of 602 tons. Magnesite output also in- 
creased; this item is important for the 
export trade, being a cash item because 
of its semimonopoly position. 

Satisfactory industrial development 
was made during the period in machin- 
ery, vehicles, and iron and steel con- 
struction. New items were produced, 
such as a Diesel 3-tonner. The simpli- 
fication of Government controls with re- 
spect to machinery and vehicles stimu- 
lated sales. Installment selling of ve- 
hicles is again getting under way. The 
chemical industry is reporting improve- 
ment, although soap production still 
suffers from lack of fats. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The rising trend in foreign trade con- 
tinued through July and then seemed to 
come to a seasonal halt. The value of 
exports for January was_ 87,289,000 
schillings; the corresponding figure for 
April was 144,540,000; for July, 173,751,- 
000; and for August 159,298,000 schillings. 

Although many exporters have been 
able to quote competitive prices in foreign 
trade, aided by raw-material purchases 
from a proportion of their foreign-ex- 
change receipts, these lower prices do not 
really expand foreign trade because trade 
deals are kept in too rigid channels. 
Austria is seriously concerned with de- 
velopment of its trade with the Danu- 
bian countries, despite the importance of 
developing its independent trade con- 
tacts again in Western European ard 
overseas countries and the satisfying be- 
ginnings which have been made in this 
direction. 

Fuel is the one essential that makes 
Austria dependent on neighboring states 
inasmuch as the country does not pro- 
duce enough fuel to maintain its indus- 
tries and railroads. 

A trade agreement with Czechoslovakia 
was signed on October 29. The trade- 
and-payments agreement with Poland, 
which was concluded on September 21, 
1946, was again renewed. Trade negotia- 
tions with Hungary, which were begun in 
the fall of 1945, resulted in an agreement 
that was concluded in December 1946, 
renewed the following year, and partially 
revised in August 1948. Trade with Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia proceeded on a bar- 
ter basis until a trade agreement with 
Yugoslavia was initialed on August 17, 
1948, and signed October 25 at Belgrade; 
at the beginning of November a trade 
agreement with Bulgaria was concluded 
to replace the current barter treaty. 

Austria’s semiannual trade fair, held in 
September, has been made more interest- 
ing on each occasion. It created both 
good will and solid business. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITIES FOR WHICH IMPORT 
LICENSES May BE ISSUED 


A list of the commodities for which the 
various branches of the Bank of Brazil out- 
side of Rio de Janeiro may issue import li- 
censes has been announced by the Brazilian 
licensing authorities, according to a report 
dated December 2, 1948, from the United 
States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. The prod- 
ucts for which it may be possible to obtain 
import licenses are enumerated, but no defi- 
nite assurance is given that licenses will be 
granted. 

Brazilian import licensing policy is based 
upon past consumption, except in the case of 
machinery. Percentages of consumption for 
which new imports will be approved vary 
widely with the commodity and range from 
25 to 75 percent. 

The list, somewhat consolidated, is as fol- 
lows: 

Machinery and _ industrial equipment 
(new): Electric generators and turbo-gen- 
erator groups; electric welding groups; Die- 
sel electric groups; condensers, rectifiers, 
converters, dry-cell batteries, battery and ac- 
cumulator chargers; transmission and dis- 
tribution apparatus (controllers, automatic 
voltage regulators, rheostats, control panels, 
meters, circuit breakers, equipment and ap- 
paratus for telegraph and telephone com- 
munications, etc.); machines for testing 
(tension, ductility, compressibility, hardness, 
torsion, defects, etc.); locomotives; furnaces, 
fusion, reduction, etc. 

Nonelectric machines (may, however, be 
electrically driven): Motive-power generat- 
ing machines, namely, steam machinery— 
turbines and locomotives; internal combus- 
tion machinery, namely locomotives, oil, 
gasoline, or kerosene; stationary and marine 
engines, gasoline, oil, kerosene or “town gas,” 
diesel, semi-diesel, Hesselman, etc. 

Machinery for earth leveling, road build- 
ing, and dredging: Tractors and their motors; 
road rollers, graders, scrapers, bulldozers, 
dozers, excavators, equipment for dredging, 
etc. 

Machinery for mines and quarries (coal- 
cutting machines, rock drills, pulverizers, 
classifiers, concentration and refining ma- 
chinery, etc.). 

Machinery and equipment for drilling wells 
(including water) and for the extraction 
and refining of mineral oils. 

Metal-working machine tools, motor 
driven: Lathes, machines for milling, drill- 
ing, grinding, boring, threading, gear cut- 
ting, rectifying, and planning. 

Metal-working machinery, motor driven: 
Machines and equipment for forging and 
foundry work, and for wire-drawing. 

Machinery for processing cereal grains, for 
the sugar industry, and for the textile in- 
dustry—knitting and lace making, spinning, 
and weaving of cotton, wool, animal and 
artificial silk, linen, jute, and other fibers. 

Machinery for: The hat industry; the shoe 
and leather industry; the manufacture of 
tires, tubes, and other rubber products; the 
paper and wood-pulp industries; the chemi- 
cal industry; the pharmaceutical industry; 
the paint and varnish industry; the wood- 
working industry; and the cement industry. 

Machinery for the ceramic, the plastic ma- 
terials, the electrical material, and the glass 
and bottle industries, for the industrial utili- 
zation of meat and its byproducts; for print- 
ing; and for ice making. 

Equipment for the dairy industry; ma- 
chinery for making cigarettes, cigars, and 
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other tobacco products; and those for 
laundries. 

Industrial furnaces and air compressors. 

Machines for testing tension, ductility, 
compressibility, hardness, torsion, defects, 
etc., and for measuring parts or checking pre- 
cision instruments, for making beverages, 
and for bottling, bottle cleaning, and label- 
ing. 

Accessories and parts for industrial ma- 
chinery.’ 

Needles for sewing bales, fish hooks, pen 
knives, and scissors. 

Cranes, winches, hoisting machines, and 


conveyors. 

Automotive repair and service station 
equipment. 

Cards for combing wool, cotton, etc., 
manual. 


Typewriters, calculating machines, Office 
and accounting machines, including cash 
registers, duplicators, check protectors, etc.; 
accessories and parts therefor. 

Meat grinders and iron chains or cables. 

Accessories and parts for domestic refrig- 
erators * and radios. 

New agricultural machinery * and utensils 
(including tractors), accessories and parts. 

Accessories and parts ‘ for automobiles and 
trucks; accessories and spare parts‘ for mo- 
torcycles. 

Accessories and parts’ for elevators (ex- 
cept motors). 

Chemical products for industrial purposes; 
medicinal herbs, barks, leaves, and roots; 
seeds for planting; preparations for dental 
work and artificial teeth. 

Photographic and cinematographic films 
(including printed cinematographic films) ; 
apparatus, accessories and parts for the film- 
ing and projection of cinematographic films; 
photographic plates and films (including 
X-ray), accessories and parts for photo- 
graphic cameras; and lenses and frames for 
eye glasses (of metal and plastic materials); 
exclusive of the luxury type; scientific and 
professional equipment, apparatus and in- 
struments, accessories and parts. 

Animals for breeding; powdered milk, and 
milk specially prepared for infant feeding; 
hops and malt; calves stomachs, dried or 
salted, for producing rennet, and rennet for 
the production of cheese; oil for clocks and 
watches; codfish; olives; fresh fruits; wines 
and other beverages usually imported; to- 
bacco leaf for cigar wrappers. 

Graniteware, plain or decorated; rosin; lac 
and shellac; jute and hemp fibers; cellulose 
for the manufacture of paper; cigarette 
paper; grease-proof paper; and cork. 

Molding sand; abrasives for dental work 
and powdered silicon carbide; sulfur; cryo- 
lite; and electrodes. 

Blooms, billets, ingots, sheet bars, sheets, 
plates, shapes and tubes of stainless steel; 
rail plates, angles, joints, tie-plates, switches, 
turn-outs, frogs, crossings, spikes, bolts, and 





1 Applications for import licenses for ma- 
chinery equipped with pneumatic tires and 
tubes must be referred, for decision, to the 
Export-Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil.) 

* Applications for import licenses for mo- 
tors for domestic refrigerators and elevators 
must be referred, for decision, to the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil. 

‘Applications for import licenses for ma- 
chinery equipped with pneumatic tires and 
tubes, as well as used machinery, recondi- 
tioned or not (with or without pneumatic 
tires and tubes) must be referred, for deci- 
sion, to the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil. : 

* Applications for import licenses for ac- 
cessories and parts of rubber, including 
pneumatic tires and tubes, must be referred, 
for decision, to the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil. 
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washers for rails; fine steel for tools and 
parts of tools, of carbon or metallic alloys 
(tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, etc.), 
whether annealed, tempered, finished, or cali- 
brated. 

Wire, plain or barbed (of iron or steel, gal- 
vanized, of alloy steel or aluminum), and 
staples; brass wire for springs; and steel 
cordage, including cables of all types. 

Ferro-alloys, except ferromanganese, fer- 
rochrome, of ferrosilicon; copper, smelted or 
cast, in ingots, bars, billets, wirebars, and 
strips; 

Aluminum, lead, nickel, zinc, and anti- 
mony—in any form except manufactures.® 

Wool and its manufactures: Raw wool for 
yarn, combed; washed wool; wool yarn, 
combed; cashmeres of combed wool; residue 
from spinning; carpets of wool, made by 
hand or machine. 

Fabrics for curtains, including chintz, bro- 
cades, marquisettes, voiles, and others not 
indicated; shantung of waterproofed cotton, 
for cloaks; cotton lace; cotton thread for 
embroidering; 

Fiber mats; strainers of cotton, wool, and 
hair; linoleum and congoleum 

Special soaps for industries; glue with a 
base of synthetic resin; concentrates for the 
preparation of writing inxs for fountain 
pens and inkstands; potter's clay, calcined 
magnesite, and zirconium ore; sodium bi- 
chromate; manganese bioxide, natural and 
artificial; potassium chlorate; sodium sulfide; 
lanolin; raw materials (gum-resin and 
chicle) employed in the manufacture of 
“Chiclets”; asphalt; silver in bars 

Saws for metal-working; certain scales; 
fluorescent lamps and “‘starters’’; electric 
flashlights; firearms (except single-barreled 
sporting guns, with ramrod, which are de- 
nied licenses), and ammunition; colorings 
for ceramic products, china, and enameled 
iron; clinical thermometers; pianos (licenses 
are denied for pianos for which payment is 
made in money obtained by arbitrage, unless 
the piano is of high class, in which case 
applications for import license must be re- 
ferred for decision to the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil); ac- 
cordions; mouth organs; batons; record play- 
ers; and tennis rackets. 


British Borneo 


Economic Conditions 
NEw BriITISH EMPIRE OIL SUPPLY 


The Shell Oil Co. is engaged, in Brunei, 
a British dependency in northern Bor- 
neo, in the development of oilfields which 
may become the most productive oilfields 
in the British Empire. Present plans of 
the Shell Company indicate extensive 
operations centered primarily around 
Seria. The company expects to spend 
about £3,500,000 in this area within the 
next 3 or 4 years on staff housing projects 
alone, which is a clear indication of its 
potentialities. 

A considerable amount of land drilling 
is being carried out at the present time. 
as well as a small amount of off-set drill- 
ing. Reports indicate that all the drill- 
ing operations in this area have been 
most successful. In fact, oil has been 
struck on practically every drilling oper- 
ation. 

* Applications for import licenses for all of 
these must be referred, for decision, to the 


Export-Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil. 


Before the war the company had a). 
ready established extensive installations 
about 45 miles southwest of Seria, near 
Miri, located in Sarawak, which is also g 
British possession in northern Borneo, 
With only minor drilling operations, Miri 
has lost some of its significance, due to 
the successful drilling developments at 
Seria. However, it maintains a strate. 
gic importance since it offers at present 
the only facilities in this area for loading 
oil on tankers. Sea lines extend about 
2'2 miles out from the shore at Miri, 
where the tankers load on an average of 
9,000 to 12,000 long tons. 

Oil tankers are unable to approach 
Seria. The oil must be pumped through 
pipe lines to Lutong, Sarawak, where the 
main refinery is located. From here the 
refined oil is pumped a distance of about 
3 to5 miles to Miri. Some refined oil and 
gasoline is pumped back to Seria from 
the pumping station at Lutong for use in 
the installations. 

In 1947 the Seria and Miri oilfields pro- 
duced 1,882,000 metric tons as compared 
with 940,000 metric tons in 1939 (all of 
which was from the Miri oilfields). of 
particular significance is the fact that 
the company estimates production for 
1948 may total as much as 2,500,000 met- 
ric tons. It is understood that this esti- 
mate represents total production for the 
whole of northern Borneo 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS EXEMPTED FroM 
BILL-OF-ENTRY TAX 


Imports of cinematograph films into Brit- 
ish Guiana have been exempted from the 
payment of the 3 percent ad valorem bill-of- 
entry tax provided for by ordinance No. 41 of 
1944, according to an order in council (No. 41) 
of October 12, 1948, published in the British 
Guiana Official Gazette of October 16, 1948 

A recapitulation of imports which enjoy 
this bill-of-entry 3 percent tax exemption 
follows: (a) The goods named or described 
in the Third Schedule to the Customs Ordi- 
nance, 1935, as substituted by the Customs 
Duties (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance 25 of 
1944; (b) goods imported by or on behalf of 
the government of the colony or by the 
Transport and Harbours Board; (c) goods 
imported for municipal purposes by or on 
behalf of the Mayor and Town Council of 
Georgetown or of the Mayor and Town Coun- 
cil of New Amsterdam; (d) goods imported 
by or on behalf of any village or country 
district established under the local govern- 
ment ordinance, for the use of such district; 
(e) goods imported by or on behalf of the 
Georgetown Sewerage and Water Commis- 
sioners for use in or about the sewerage sys- 
tem and water works vested in the said Com- 
missioners; (f) goods imported for the official 
use of the consulate of any foreign country 
or place in cases where such goods are exempt 
from duty under the Customs Duties Ordi- 
nance, 1935; (g) mosquito-proof netting and 
mosquito-proof gauze; (i) printed books and 
newspapers; (i) aircraft, parts thereof, and 
tools therefor, aviation spirit and lubricating 
oil for use in aircraft, and materials for use 
in the repa'’r of aircraft; (j) all instruments, 
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apparatus, and materials imported by Cable 
and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd., which are 
necessary for the repair, extension, or mainte- 
nance of the Wireless Telegraph Station; (k) 
all supplies imported by, or on behalf of the 
British Guiana Airways Ltd., for the purpose 
of operating the internal service under, and 
in accordance with, the terms of the agree- 
ment made on the eighth day of February 
1944 between the government of the colony, 
and the British Guiana Airways, Ltd.; (1) un- 
solicited gifts imported by post by or for 
members of the United Kingdom, Dominion, 
and Colonial Military and Naval Forces sta- 
tioned in the colony but not domiciled there- 
jn; (m) the bona fide baggage of passengers 
as defined in item 3 of the Fourth Schedule 
to the Customs Duties (Amendment No. 2) 
Ordinance, 1944; (n) goods on which the 
pill-of-entry tax was paid on first importa- 
tion thereof and which were subsequently 
exported and have been reimported into the 
colony; and (0) any other goods, articles, 
or materials which may from time to time be 
exempted by order of the Governor in Council 
(including cinematograph films). 

[For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 20, 1944, and 
March 17, 1945, regarding bill-of-entry tax, 
and of May 22, 1948, with regard to new tax 
of 15 percent of rental values established on 
films exhibited in British Guiana theaters. | 


CERTAIN IMPORT QUOTAS FROM HARD- 
CURRENCY SOURCES ESTABLISHED 


The Senior Controller of Supplies and 
Prices of British Guiana notified importers 
on December 6, 1948, that quotas for 1949 
had been established for the importation of 
certain products from hard-currency sources, 
stated an airgram received from the Amer- 
ican Consulate at Georgetown. These pro- 
ducts are artificial-silk piece goods, brassieres 
and girdles, cotton piece goods, footwear, 
raincoats and capes, and shirts 

On the same date, it was announced that 
1949 quotas for foodstuffs had been estab- 
lished but that only 25 percent of the first 
half-year quotas for 1949 for commodities 
under allocation by the International Emer- 
gency Food Council (I. E. F. C.) would be 
licensed immediately. 

Importers were also notified on December 
8 that quotas for fatback pork from the 
United States had been established for the 
first 6 months of 1949 and that applications 
for import licenses might be made immedi- 
ately. A ceiling price of $56 (U. S. cur- 
rency) per barrel of 200 pounds, c. i. f. George- 
town, had previously been fixed for this 
commodity 

Notice was given that no further licenses 
would be issued against 1948 quotas begin- 
ning December 6, 1948, and that applications 
for import licenses against 1949 quotas would 
bé considered beginning December 15, 1948 


Burma 


Exchange and Finance 


THE BUDGETS OF INDEPENDENT BURMA 


Burma’s budget estimates for 1948-49 
(October to September), which were formu- 
lated some time before presentation to the 
Burmese Parliament in September, could not 
take account of the subsequent deterioration 
of the country’s political and economic posi- 
tion and its ramifications in terms of reve- 
nues and expenditures. The budget estimates 
contemplated revenues of 520,784,000 rupees, 
compared with expenditures amounting to 
621,698,000 rupees, leaving an estimated 
deficit of 100,914,000 rupees. It is now 
expected that the deficit for 1948-49 may 
exceed 300,000,000 rupees. 


January 10, 1949 





Israel: 


says a recent U.S. Postal Bulletin. 


packages. 


period. 


declarations. 





Postal Service 


Ordinary and registered small packets and letter packages (surface or 
air) containing merchandise, and ordinary (unregistered and uninsured) 
parcel-post packages, are now accepted for mailing to the State of Israel, 


The weight limit for a package sent by parcel post is 22 pounds; the 
greatest length allowed is 31% feet; greatest length and girth combined, 6 feet. 
No provisions have been made for the insuring or registering of parcel-post 


According to U.S. Postal Bulletin No. 19192 of December 21, addressees 
in Israel are required to possess import licenses in order to take delivery of 
(1) all parcels mailed for commercial purposes; (2) all parcels sent as gifts 
exceeding $60 in value; and (3) parcels sent as bona fide gifts exceeding $4 
but not exceeding $60 in value, when more than one is received in a 6-month 
Gift parcels not exceeding $4 in value may be received by persons 
in Israel in unlimited numbers without import licenses. 

Parcels addressed to Israel must be marked by the senders either “Bona 
Fide Gift” or “Addressee Has Obtained Import License,” and care must be 
taken to see that the value of the contents is clearly shown on the customs 
It is the responsibility of senders to determine that the ad- 
dressees of their parcels have obtained import licenses. 
not produced when required, the parcels are liable to confiscation. 


If the licenses are 








FOREIGN FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Like the first budget of independent 
Burma, covering the period October 1, 1947, 
to September 30, 1948, the 1948-49 budget 
makes no provision for receipt of external 
financial assistance. The Government of 
Burma actually borrowed £10,000,000 (approx- 
imately 133,000,000 rupees) from the United 
Kingdom during 1947-48 for the purpose of 
financing rice purchases by the State Agri- 
cultural Marketing Board, which is the sole 
purchaser of Burmese rice for export, but 
this loan was repaid in full auring the same 
fiscal period External financial aid was, 
however, a conspicuous factor in Burma’s 
fiscal position between the end of the war 
and the achievement of independence. Re- 
habilitation credits were made available by 
the United Kingdom, in addition to loans to 
cover budgetary deficits on revenue account. 
Exact data concerning the extent to which 
Burma utilized such financial assistance are 
not now available, but by October 1947 
Burma owed the United Kingdom approxi- 
mately 420,000,000 rupees in respect of these 
advances 

CASH POSITION 


A surplus in the revenue budget for 1947-48 
was expected to result from an increase in 
the average f. 0. b. price of rice from £3314 
to £38 per long ton and the expected ship- 
ment of 1,600,000 long tons of rice in 1948 
compared with exports of 861,000 long tons in 
1947. These developments in the rice trade 
were expected to offset the originally esti- 
mated revenue deficit for 1947-48 of 37,000,- 
000 rupees, based on exports of 1,000,000 long 
tons at an average price of £3314, and leave a 
surplus of approximately 56,000,000 rupees. 
Whereas the initially estimated deficit of 
37,000,000 rupees plus an estimated deficit of 
48,300,000 rupees on Debt, Deposit, and 
Remittance account (the Ways and Means 
budget), totaling 85,300,000 rupees, would 
have caused a decline in Burma's cash balance 
from 115,880,000 rupees on October 1, 1947, 
to 30,580,000 rupees at the close of the fiscal 
year, the increment of 93,000,000 rupees 
resulting from adjustments in the price and 
estimated volume of rice exports was expected 
to add 7,700,000 rupees to the opening bal- 
ance, leading to a closing balance of 
123,600,000 rupees. 


Instead of a surplus on revenue account 
for 1947-48 and an addition to the cash 
balance, the Government, in presenting its 
proposals for 1948-49, estimated a deficit 
of 49,521,000 rupees for the preceding fiscal 
year and a reduction in the cash balance 
from 115,880,000 rupees to 115,654,200 ru- 
pees, resulting primarily from the transfer 
of the accounts of the Civil Supplies De- 
partment from the Ways and Means to the 
revenue budget and from the introduction 
of new pay scales beginning April 1, 1948. 
These revised estimates still take no ac- 
count of the deterioration in Burma’s rice 
export position. The shortfall of 350,000 
long tons below the earlier expectation of 
1,600,000 long tons is sufficient to cause a 
further deficit of approximately 66,000,000 
rupees, leaving a total revenue deficit for 
1947-48 of approximately 115,000,000 rupees 
and a closing balance of approximately 50,- 
000,000 rupees. The Government’s budget 
for 1948-49 as presented to the Parliament 
estimated a closing balance on September 
30, 1949, of 36,168,000 rupees. 


Burma's Budgets, Prewar and Postwar 


{In thousands of rupees] 


Year Revenue | Expenditure’ Balance 
1937-38 158, 919 146, 293 +12, 626 
1938-39 164, 269 154, 006 +10, 263 
1939-40 180, 315 163, 808 +16, 507 
1940-41 174, 210 178, 570 —4, 360 
1941-42 171, 318 182, 768 —11, 450 
1945-46! 105, 841 161, 354 55, 513 
1946-47 283, 800 429, 200 — 145, 400 
1947-48 674, 190 723, 711 —49, 521 
1948-49 ! 520, 784 621, 698 —100, 914 


Source: Government of Burma statisties 


! Estimate. 


The sharply reduced closing balance based 
on the budget estimates as presented to the 
Burmese Parliament leaves little if any work- 
ing reserve for additional unbudgeted ex- 
penditures on reconstruction and economic 
development. In his budget speech the Fi- 
nance Minister stated that, if the new pay 
scales introduced in April 1948 were con- 
tinued into fiscal 1948-49, an additional 35,- 
600,000 rupees would have to be added to the 
anticipated deficit of 100,914,000 rupees. 
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Such a contingency, which appears probable 
in view of the high cost of living, would 
itself practically wipe out the original cash 
balance estimate of 36,168,000 rupees. 

These budget estimates for 1948-49 already 
take into account anticipated Government 
borrowing of 36,000,000 rupees net through 
the sale of Treasury Bills and 2,990,000 rupees 
through the introductory sale of Savings 
Certificates. The Government’s success in 
realizing these estimates is problematical. 


PROFITS FROM EXPORTS 


A comparison of revenue budget estimates 
for 1947-48 and 1948-49 must make allow- 
ances for changes in budgetary accounting, 
the most important of which has been the 
recording of Government profits from ex- 
ports of rice and teak as accruals to the 
National Development Fund in the Ways and 
Means budget rather than to receipts or 
revenue account, which was the practice 
heretofore. As an illustration of the signifi- 
cance of this change in budget technique, 
the estimated profits of 112,395,000 rupees 
from rice and teak exports, if recorded as a 
revenue item, would be more than enough 
to offset the estimated revenue defiecit of 
100,914,000 rupees. This elimination of the 
estimated deficit on revenue account would 
have resulted in a corresponding deficit in 
the Ways and Means budget in terms of the 
expenditures for economic development, 
which are now to be charged to the National 
Development Fund. Even with the benefit of 
the profits from rice and teak exports, the 
estimated surplus in the total Ways and 
Means budget is only 21,422,000 rupees. The 
composite internal financial position is re- 
flected, however, in a comparison between 
the opening and closing cash balances, 
which are described in the section on cash 
position. 

NEw REVENUE MEASURES 


Total customs revenue for 1948-49 is ex- 
pected to be less than that for 1947-48 chiefly 
because the import control program effectu- 
ated on October 1, 1947, did not apply dur- 
ing 1947-48 to irrevocable letters of credit 
which had been placed before September 30, 
1947. Additional revenue is expected through 
increased import duties on certain luxury 
and semi-luxury products, one of which is 
cigarettes. Because of the large profits that 
the local cigarette industry was found to be 
making through a monopoly position pro- 
tected by the prohibition of cigarette imports, 
this product has been removed from List C, 
the prohibited list, and placed in the cate- 
gory of imports controlled by license (pre- 
sumably List B). Not only has the duty on 
cigarettes been increased, but the preferen- 
tial treatment previously accorded imports 
from India has now been eliminated. The 
duty on hats has been increased in order 
to promote local production in that product. 

Among the sources of expected increased 
revenue in 1948-49 are an increase of 100 
percent in the excise duty on locally pro- 
duced beer, an increase of 100 percent in the 
export duty on rice, and the introduction of 
a business-profits tax. The doubling of the 
excise duty on Burmese beer is not expected 
to seriously affect the competitive position 
of the local product in view of the fact that 
all imports of beer have ceased since June 
30, 1948. The higher duty on rice exports 
will not affect the export price of Burmese 
rice but will result rather in the accrual of 
a greater portion of the Government’s profits 
in the rice trade to revenue and a smaller 
portion to the National Development Fund, 
which is technically outside the orbit of Gov- 
ernment revenue. The previous export duty 
on rice (5 rupees per long ton) had been in 
effect since May 27, 1947, at which time the 
duty was raised from almost 4 rupees per 
long ton. This latter increase had the same 
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general effect as the recent change; an in- 
crease in the price of rice for 1948, however, 
permitted greater accruals per ton to net 
Government profits from the rice export 
trade in addition to an increase in customs 
revenue. 

BUSINEss PROFITS Tax 


Although business income in Burma has 
been taxable, 1948-49 marks the first year 
that excess profits will be subject to taxa- 
tion. The bill that has been presented to 
the Burmese Parliament calls for a tax of 
162, percent (1) on business profits over 
100,000 rupees in the case of a company or 
firm with not more than two working part- 
ners; (2) on profits over 150,000 rupees where 
there are three working partners; and (3) 
on profits over 200,000 rupees in the case of 
a company or film with four or more working 
partners or in the case of a Hindu undivided 
family. In view of the fact that the larger 
corporate enterprises in Burma are largely 
foreign concerns, it would appear that the 
impact of the new tax will be felt chiefly by 
foreign firms. These are largely British, In- 
dian, and Chinese 


OTHER EXCISE TAXES 


The only relief in taxation for 1948-49 will 
be the repeal of the excise duty on locally 
manufactured mechanical lighters in order 
to stimulate production in that field. Excise 
duties continue to be charged on production 
of kerosene, sugar, matches, salt, and gaso- 
line, with the last three being the principal 
sources of excise revenue. Excise revenue 
from gasoline and kerosene for 1947-48 ex- 
ceeded original estimates as the result of an 
unexpected increase in production at the in- 
stallations of the Burma Oil Company. There 
was also an unexpected margin of increase 
in excise revenue from matches, resulting 
from the quota restriction of imports since 
October 1, 1947. Compared with the active 
functioning of only one match factory in 
February 1947, there were three in opera- 
tion by September of that year 


DEFENSE ACCOUNT 


Outside of the Civil Supplies account in 
the Government's revenue budget, the prin- 
cipal expenditure items for 1948-49 are those 
in connection with police and defense. In 
1947-48 Burma’s assumption of full financial 
and administrative responsibility for defense 
had already resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in “effective’’ defense expenditures * 
above previous postwar levels, making de- 
fense the largest single item in the 1947-48 
budget.2. The estimates for ‘effective’ de- 
fense expenditures during 1948-49, which 
were formulated about the middle of 1948, 
call for expenditures of 93,500,000 rupees 
compared with the revised estimate of ap- 
proximately 68,000,000 rupees for 1947-48, or 
an increase of approximately 25,000,000 
rupees. 

GOVERNMENT LOANS 


One of the principal loan items in the 
Government's Ways and Means portfolio is in 
the form of advances to cultivators, largely 
as loans under the Agriculturalists’ Loan Act 
Loans under this legislation amounted to 
1,200,000 rupees in 1939-40; 31,500,000 rupees 
in 1946-47; and 40,000,000 rupees in 1947-48. 
Of the total loans to cuitivators, estimated at 
52,700,000 rupees, for 1948-49, it is anticipated 
that 40,000,000 rupees will be advanced under 
the Agriculturalists’ Loan Act. The other 
major advances under the Ways and Means 
budget for 1948-49 take the form of loans to 


1In contrast to “noneffective’ expendi- 
tures, which refer to such expenses 4s pay, 
allowances, and pensions 

2In 1947-48, the Civil Supplies account was 
not included in the revenue budget. 


the Government rehabilitation boards, par. 
ticularly the State Agricultural Marketing 
Board and the Burma Railways Board. 


Basic CONSIDERATIONS 

Burma's success in achieving solvency jy 
its internal and external finances may be saig 
to rest on the stimulation of maximum pro. 
duction in all segments of the economy, the 
rapid rehabilitation of the distribution sys. 
tem and the arteries of communication, ang 
a sound reconciliation of socialism With the 
need for private capital to implement the 
objectives of reconstruction The eradica- 
tion of lawlessness and the provision of in. 
centives, however, are particularly impera. 
tive, as events of the last 6 months have made 
increasingly evident. Burma’s budget for 
1949-50 will reflect the extent to which these 
prerequisites of economic stability have been 
achieved. 


‘ 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RELAXATION OF IMPORT CONTROL 


On December 15, 1948, the Canadian Goy- 
ernment announced the following relaxation, 
effective January 1, 1949, of the import con- 
trol imposed on November 18, 1947, for the 
conservation of foreign-exchange resources 
The tariff number under which the goods 
enter appears in parentheses immediately 
after the official designation 

No Longer Controlled: Import control is 
suspended for the following goods: Meats, 
fresh, n. 0. p. (7); canned meats, poultry, 
or game, (8); poultry and game, n. o. p. (9); 
quails, partridges, and squabs, dead or alive, 
n. 0. p. (9a); meats, prepared or preserved, 
other than canned (10); eggs in the shell 
(16); peanut butter (18a); tea, n. o. p. (not 
imported direct from the country of growth 
and production) (29a); ginger and spices, 
ground, n. o. p. (31); nutmegs and mace, 
ground (33); compressed yeast (36, 37); yeast 
cakes (38); table salt (42a); condensed milk 
(43); prepared cereal foods (ex 45, 46); beans, 
n. oO. p. (except soya beans) (ex 47); peas, 
n. 0. p. (48); rice, cleaned (63, 63a); macaroni 
and vermicelli (67); honey in the comb or 
otherwise, and imitations thereof (108); nuts 
of all kinds, in the shell, n. 0. p. (ex 109); 
coconuts, n. o. p. (110); crabs, clams, or 
shrimps in sealed containers (123a); oysters 
(124, 125, 126, 127, 128, ex 123, ex 133); 
turtles (130); maple sugar and maple sirup 
(138); glucose or grape sugar, glucose sirup 
and corn sirup, or any sirups containing an 
admixture thereof, n. 0. p. (139) 

Cigars (143); cigarettes (143a); sandpaper, 
glass or flint paper, and emery paper or 
emery cloth (192b); towels, napkins, table 
covers, tray covers and doilies, of paper; fancy 
shelf and lace papers; paper handkerchiefs; 
facial tissues and toilet paper, including such 
materials in jumbo rolls (ex 197, ex 199); 
candles (226); licorice in rolls or sticks, not 
sweetened (235b); writing ink, but not in- 
cluding drafting, artists’, or instrument ink 
(ex 257); lubricating oils composed wholly 
or in part of petroleum, in containers of less 
than 25 imperial gallons each (ex 271); re- 
fined petroleum jellies and oils, for toilet, 
medicinal, edible, or similar purposes, in con- 
tainers of less than 25 imperial gallons each 
or of less than 250 pounds each in 
weight, including the weight of the con- 
tainer (ex 272); petroleum greases and lubri- 
cating greases, n. 0. p., in containers of less 
than 25 imperial gallons each or of less than 
250 pounds each in weight, including the 
weight of the container (ex 272a); wet-cell 
electric and galvanic batteries (ex 445e); 
signs other than electric signs; letters and 
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numerals of any material other than paper 
(ex 465); door and window frames and sash 
(ex 506); clothespins and parts thereof 
(506a); wooden doors of a height and width 
not less than 6 feet and 2 feet, respectively 
(506b); molding of wood (508); coffins and 
caskets (ex 514); synthetic casings for meat 
(ex 711); cases, boxes, bowls, baskets, bottles, 
dishes, and trays adapted for personal, 
nousehold, or office use, or for the packaging 
of goods for retail sale, of which the com- 
ponent of chief value is brass or bronze; 
andirons, screens, tongs, and other furnish- 
ings for fireplaces; door knockers (ex 711, ex 
362c, ex 427, ex 446a, et al.). 

These goods were previously prohibited. 
Cleaned rice will continue to be subject to 
international allocation. 

Also suspended is the quota control on the 
following items: Belting leather in butts or 
pends; and all leather further finished than 
tanned, n. o. p. (604); crust oil leather, for 
use in manufacturing chamois leather 
(604a); sole leather (604b); leather produced 
from East India tanned kip, uncolored or col- 
ored other than black, when imported for 
use exclusively in lining boots and shoes; 
genuine reptile leathers (605); genuine pig 
leathers and genuine Morocco leathers; so- 
called roller leathers 605a); leather produced 
from East India tanned kip, n. o. p. (606); 
leather, when imported by manufacturers of 
gloves or leather clothing, for use exclusively 
in manufacturing gloves or leather clothing, 
in their own factories (607); leather, consist- 
ing of beef-cattle hides, horsehides, or sheep- 
skins, but not including suedes, Cabrettas, 
Spanish capes, or African capes, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of gloves or leather 
clothing, for use exclusively in manufactur- 
ing gloves or leather clothing in their own 
factories, (607); leather, not further finished 
than tanned, in whole hides, in grains, or 
splits, when imported by manufacturers of 
upholstering leathers, for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of upholstering leathers, in 
their own factories (607a); leather not fur- 
ther finished than tanned, and skins, n. 0. p 
(608); East India kip leather, not further fin- 
ished than tanned, for use in Canadian man- 
ufactures (608a); sheepskin and goatskin 
leather, not further finished than tanned, 
when imported by tanners for processing in 
their own factories (608b). 

Transferred from Prohibited to Quota List: 
Transferred from the prohibited to the quota 
list are: Preparations of cocoa or chocolate 
in powder form (22); coffee, roasted or 
ground, when not imported direct from the 
country of growth and production (27); 
grape juice in containers of more than 1-gal- 
lon capacity each (152c); paper hanging or 
wallpapers, including borders or bordering 
(195); kitchen or household hollow ware of 
aluminum, n. o. p. (354a); kitchen or house- 
hold hollow ware of nickel, n. 0. p. (354b); 
hollow ware, of iron or steel, coated with 
vitreous enamel (432b); baths, bathtubs, ba- 
sins, closets, lavatories, urinals, sinks, and 
laundry tubs of iron or steel, coated or not 
(433); apparatus designed for cooking or for 
heating buildings (not including parts) (ex 
443); steel wool, including steel wool im- 
pregnated with soap or in retail packages con- 
taining a cake of soap (449); cameras, not 
including those for professional use; binocu- 
lars and opera glasses (ex 462); house, office, 
cabinet, or store furniture of wood, iron, or 
other material, and parts thereof, not to in- 
clude forgings, castings, and stampings of 
metal, in the rough (519); wire screens, wire 
doors, and wire windows; cash registers: 
window cornices and cornice poles of all 
kinds; hair, spring, and other mattresses; cur- 
tain stretchers, furniture springs, and carpet 
Sweepers (519a). 

Imports of the above gocds will be per- 
mitted on the basis of 200 percent of the 
average dollar value of imports in the years 
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1937-39 from the following “scheduled” 
countries: United States, U.S. S. R., Switzer- 
land, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Panama, El Salvador, and Venezuela. 

Imports of the following will be permitted 
on the basis of 400 percent of average im- 
ports in 1937-39 from these countries; Slide, 
hookless, or Zipper fasteners and parts 
thereof (45le, et al.); fur skins, wholly or 
partially dressed (602, 603); caps, hats, 
muffs, tippets, capes, coats, and cloaks of 
fur, and other manufactures of fur, n. o. p. 
(625); umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades 
of all kinds and materials (629); buttons of 
all kinds, n. 9. p. (except recognition but- 
tons) (ex 651). 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES LICENSED 


In addition to the above, sewing machines, 
domestic, with or without motor power incor- 
porated therein (ex 415d), are transferred 
from the prohibited list to the capital goods 
list subject to special license, issued by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


RETURNING CANADIANS BENEFIT 


The prohibited list is further modified 
with respect to returning Canadians, who 
may again bring in with them incidental 
personal purchases to the extent of their 
normal $100 exemption, provided they have 
been out of Canada not less than 48 hours. 
The exchange allowance for travel, however, 
remains unchanged. 


IMPROVED RESERVE POSITION RESPONSIBLE 


In announcing the modifications, the Min- 
ister of Finance said that foreign-exchange 
reserves had risen from $501,700,000 at the 
end of 1947 to $854,900,000 at the end of Sep- 
tember 1948, partly because of the reduction 
of imports, and a dollar loan floated in the 
United States in July, and partly because of 
the rise in Canadian exports to this country 
to 40 percent more than in 1947. 

He said that a continuation of the favor- 
able trend in reserves would enable the Gov- 
ernment to consider making further relaxa- 
tions from time to time. He expected that 
all remaining restrictions on fresh fruits and 
vegetables would be dropped by next July. 


’ + 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated December 10, 1948) 


The Minister of Economy and Com- 
merce, in a message to the Chilean Senate 
on November 30, announced that as of 
the end of 1948 commercial arrears will 
have been reduced to $10,200,000 (U. S. 
currency), plus $27,100,000 of renewed 
1949 import permits which may be con- 
sidered normal float. In addition, at 
least $30,000,000 of 1949 import permits 
will have been approved by the end of 
1948, chiefly for items such as machinery 
which must be ordered well in advance. 

This situation is in sharp contrast to 
a total of more than $73,200,000 owed at 
the end of 1947 for goods stored in cus- 
toms and on merchandise imported 
against peso deposits without corre- 
sponding payments in foreign exchange, 
or against bank credits. At the same 
time, the Minister submitted an estimate 
of the probable Chilean balance of pay- 


ments for 1949, which foresees total 
foreign exchange income and expendi- 
tures, both for visible and invisible trade, 
of $287,600,000. This figure compares 
with probable total income and payments 
under the 1948 budget of approximately 
$215,500,000. These figures include dol- 
lar equivalents of other currencies. 

The increase over the 1948 figures is 
accounted for principally by increased 
copper exports, an expected level of agri- 
cultural exports close to the $54,000,000 
in 1948, and an increase in foreign in- 
vestments in the country. The message 
was favorably received, and the free-ex- 
change market responded by a decline in 
the quotation on the United States dollar 
from 68 to 66 pesos. 

The 1949 estimate includes provision 
for an increase in purchases of ma- 
chinery from $32,700,000 to $44,000,000. 
Purchases with exchange deriving from 
sales of gold to the Central Bank or 
abroad, as provided for under a recently 
promulgated law, are not included. This 
source of exchange is expected to be 
utilized presently for imports of automo- 
tive products and replacements. 

Chile’s cumulative merchandise for- 
eign-trade values for the period Janu- 
ary-October 1948, inclusive, showed ex- 
ports of 1,274,500,000 gold pesos and im- 
ports of 1,086,400,000 gold pesos—an in- 
crease of 16.4 percent and 4.4 percent re- 
spectively over the figures for the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Exports as of 
October 31, 1948, totaled 4,170,593 metric 
tons and imports 1,767,785 metric tons. 
The cost-of-living index for October 
showed a very small decline (amounting 
to only a fraction of 1 percent), for the 
first time since February 1947, while the 
wholesale-price index increased only 0.7 
percent compared with 2.4 percent dur- 
ing September. 

A proposed law was submitted to the 
Congress to authorize the Government to 
guarantee up to $100,000,000 in foreign 
credits. If passed, this law will enable 
Chile to make use of the $16,000,000 
credit accorded in the spring of 1948 by 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development to foster hydro- 
electric development and the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture. 

Nitrate production continues at levels 
set during the 1947-48 fertilizer year 
ended June 30. Copper output remains 
normal at previous levels, but prelimi- 
nary coal, gold, and silver production 
figures are somewhat higher than dur- 
ing the preceding period. 

A sudden decision of Argentina, late 
in November, to suspend live-cattle ex- 
ports to neighboring countries pending 
the determination of new and smaller 
export quotas has aggravated Chile’s al- 
ready difficult meat-supply problem. 
Argentina’s suspension of cattle exports 
has been explained officially to be the re- 
sult of an increase in consumption of 
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whereby outgoing passengers could take out 
of protecting the interests of Argentine 
consumers. 

A reduction in the rate of wheat dis- 
appearance and the approach of a large 
new harvest have combined to create a 


surplus in the near future. Export quo- 
tas for wheat from last season’s crop 
have been increased substantially, and 
negotiations are under way for sales of 
considerable quantities to India, Peru, 
and elsewhere. The approaching barley 
harvest is so promising that all restric- 
tions on exports for the next crop year 
have been lifted. 

Department stores report an increase 
in the daily number of sales slips issued 
during November as compared with Oc- 
tober 1948. The average value per sale 
is slightly under the October average. 
Gross sales income was several percent 
better than during October and about on 
a par with November 1947. 

The general over-all level of produc- 
tion in’ manufacturing industries has 
been sustained. A tendency to increased 
output was noted in the textile industry, 
including cotton, wool, and silk, with the 
exception of the rayon group, which 
suffered from a scarcity of denier yarn 
sizes not produced in the country. The 
new staple-fiber plant is steadily increas- 
ing its production. The paper and food 
industries were active and showed slight 
increases, especially those of the latter 
group using wheat as raw material. 

Decreased production is reported in 
the shoe industry, caused by the scarcity 
of leather, as a result of which the reex- 
port to Argentina of some light machin- 
ery has been under consideration. In- 
sufficient supply of iron and steel con- 
tinues to affect the metallurgical group, 
but there is more optimism for the future 
in view of slight increases in United 
States export quotas of some materials 
to Chile. 

Flax spinning mills are reported to 
hold excess stocks of about 200,000 kilo- 
grams, as a result of restrictions on im- 
ports into Argentina of types of flax yarn 
produced in Chile. Endeavors are being 
made to stimulate the use of these yarns 
by local cotton mills. 

A government commission has been 
appointed to speed up proceedings and 
decisions on requests of foreigners to 
establish industries in Chile. Among re- 
quests awaiting decision is one for a 
flax-weaving mill, also one for the elabo- 
ration of earth colors for paint manu- 
facture. It is reported that an Italian- 
Chilean company, to be capitalized at 
20,000,000 pesos, proposes to establish a 
galvanized-iron-pipe plant near the steel 
mill now under construction, which will 
supply the raw material. Machinery and 
technical management would be supplied 
from Italy. 

A regulation of the National Foreign 
Trade Council permits authorized im- 
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porters of automobile equipment to uti- 
lize their dollar commissions deposited in 
the United States, which it estimates 
amount to $160,000, for the importation 
of automobiles, tracks, and repair parts. 

About 40 percent of the dwellings at 
present under construction in the coun- 
try are being built by the Popular Hous- 
ing Institute. Insufficient supply of 
electric current is delaying the comple- 
tion of modern buildings now under way 
in Valparaiso, and may adversely affect 
future construction work in that city. 

The State Telegraph System proposes 
to install radio communication stations 
in about nine points throughout the 
country during 1949 in order to improve 
the service. 

A project of the Hydraulic Department 
for improving the drinking-water supply 
of Lota Bajo, in the coal region of the 
south, at a cost of slightly more than 
2,100,000 pesos has been approved. It 
also plans to expend 1,500,000 pesos on 
the improvement of the water system of 
the town of Melipilla in the central 
zone. Similar projects are also being 
asked for Concepcion, the growing indus- 
trial center in south central Chile, as 
well as for Antofagasta in the north. 
The Santiago Water Co. has decided to 
purchase equipment for extracting drink- 
ing water from subterranean sources in 
order to increase the city’s supply. These 
projects are typical of the many new 
needs resulting from continued growth 
and industrialization of Chile. 


Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
FRANCE 


A payments agreement was concluded be- 
tween Chile and France on November 25, 
1948, stated a report of November 30 from 
the American Embassy in Santiago The 
agreement in effect regularizes the system 
of simultaneous compensatory transactions 
which has recently been applied to trade be- 
tween the two countries 

Payments for exports from Chile to the 
“franc area’’ and from that area to Chile, 
according to the arrangement, will be ef- 
fected in United States dollars, but the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council of Chile may 
authorize the exportation of Chilean prod- 
ucts to the franc area payable in dollars 
drawn on Paris, up to the amount of au- 
thorized merchandise imports into Chile from 
that area, also payable in dollars drawn in 
Paris. These transactions will be effected 
through aé_e special “centralized Franco- 
Chilean account” to be opened on the books 
of the Bank of France by the Banco Central 
de Chile, and various commercial “individual 
Franco-Chilean accounts" to be opened on 
the books of other French banks by commer- 
cial banks in Chile, with the authorization 
of the central banks of the two countries. 
The arrangements described here will not ap- 
ply to Chilean exports of raw copper, which 
will continue to be paid for in free, dis- 
posable United States dollars, or of nitrate, 
which will be paid for according to an agree- 
ment to be signed between the French Gov- 
ernment and the Chilean Nitrate Sales Cor- 
poration. The agreement, which was signed 
for a pericd of 1 year, tacitly renewable, also 


provides that remittances between the two 
countries will not be subject to a less favor. 
able treatment than that applied in similar 
cases to payments with other countries, 

(This is the second recent manifestation of 
a closer trade relationship between Chile ang 
France; the first is the commercial modus 
vivendi signed on September 10, 1948. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 23, 
1948, for an announcement of that agree. 
ment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF GOLD IN COIN oR Bars 
AUTHORIZED 


Chile’s new gold law of November 24, 1948, 
designed to encourage domestic production 
of gold, was promulgated on December 2, 
1948, stated a report of December 7, 1948, 
from the American Embassy in Santiago. 
This law opens placer gold deposits to private 
claims, under the provisions of the Mining 
Code, and in addition authorizes the exporta- 
tion of coined gold or gold in bars, provided 
that certification as to the national origin of 
the gold is supplied and its value is returned 
to the country either in foreign exchange or 
authorized merchandise Heretofore, gold 
deposits were reserved to the State, and all 
gold mined had to be sold to the Central 
Bank 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN LUXURY COMMOD- 
ITIES TO BE PERMITTED WITH EXCHANGE 
ARISING FrRoM GOLD SALES 


The new Chilean gold law of November 24 
1948, promulgated December 2, 1948, permits 
the regulated importation of luxury goods 
with the proceeds of gold sales, stated a re- 
port of December 7, 1948, from the American 
Embassy, Santiago. The law provides that 
the National Foreign Trade Council shall au- 
thorize the importation, to be paid for with 
exchange resulting from sales to the Central 
Bank of Chilean-produced gold or from pri- 
vate exportation of gold, of any type of mer- 
chandise, even that not specified in the For- 
eign Exchange Budget, provided that it is 
included in a list to be established semian- 
nually by Supreme decree. This list, which 
may be modified by the President at any 
time, will be based upon suggestions to be 
submitted by the National Mining Associa- 
tion, and the first proposals of this associa- 
tion reportedly include the following: Auto- 
mobiles, light trucks, bicycles and accessories 
electrical appliances, photographic equip- 
ment and film, arms, munitions, hunting and 
fishing equipment, watches, fountain pens, 
automatic pencils, razor blades, radios, essen- 
tial oils and perfumes, musical instruments, 
substantial quantities of spare parts for mo- 
tor vehicles, and special types of paper, to 
a total value of nearly $10,000,000 (consider- 
ably more than the value of recent annual 
Chilean gold production) 


‘ 7 
China 
Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN CURRENCY PERMITTED TO ACCOM- 
PANY PERSONS LEAVING THE COUNTRY 


The Commissioner of Customs in Shanghai 
announced, in Customs Notification No. 248, 
new rules governing the amount of foreign 
currency notes which an individual may 
carry out of China, says a recent communi- 
cation from the American Consulate General 
at Shanghai. 

This notification rescinds the permission 
heretofore extended by the Commissioner 
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whereby Outgoing passengers could take out 
of China notes up to US$100 without the 
pank certificate initially required in the 
Chinese Government's Currency Measures of 
August 19, 1948. The selling bank's certifi- 
cate is now required. 

From inquiries made of local Shanghai 
panks and of the Central Bank of China, it 
appears that no provision has as yet been 
made for the exchange of gold yuan for 
United States dollars as apparently contem- 
plated by the August 19 measures. It would 
seem, therefore, that the only United States 
currency which may legally be taken out of 
China by passengers going abroad would be 
that withdrawn from United States dollar 
deposits in the Central Bank of China which 
nad been made as an alternative, under the 
August 19 measures, to exchanging such dol- 
lars for gold yuan. 


REVISED MEASURES GOVERNING BANK DE- 
POSITS AND SALES OF GOLD AND SILVER 


On December 16, 1948, the Chinese Execu- 
tive Yuan approved revised measures govern- 
ing bank deposits and the conversion of gold- 
yuan notes into gold and silver. (On No- 
vember 11, 1948, the Chinese Government, in 
addition to revising the official exchange rate 
upwards to 20 gold yuan to US$1, legalized 
the possession of foreign currencies, gold, 
and silver, and their use in licensed import 
transactions.) These revised measures are 
summarized as follows: 


1. Deposits of gold-yuan notes are to be 
accepted and their conversion into gold 
and silver are to be made only by banks 
designated by the Central Bank of China, 

2. Transactions are limited to adults, 
who are permitted to make deposits and 
purchase gold and _ silver every 3 
months 


once 


3. In accordance with the currency re- 
form measures promulgated August 19, 
1948 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Sep- 
tember 11, 1948), sales of gold to each in- 
dividual purchaser are limited to 1 shih 
liang (31.25 grams or 1.0047 troy ounces), 
such sales being made in two denomina- 
tions only, i. e., one-half and 1 shih liang 
(At the present official rate of exchange, 
1 shih liang of gold is valued at approxi- 
mately 1,000 gold yuan.) No sales of gold 
of less than one-half shih liang are per- 
mitted, lesser payments being made only 
in silver coins at the official rate of ex- 
change 

4. The American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, reports that applications for all 
purchases are required to be filed in ad- 
vance for the purpose of permitting official 
investigation and the publication of appli- 
cants’ names within 3 days after applica- 
tion In addition, selling banks are re- 
quired to announce in the local press every 
10 days the names of buyers and the 
amounts purchased 


The purpose of these revised measures, as 
announced by the Chinese Minister of Fi- 
nance, is to spread gold purchases among a 
greater number of individuals 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGISTRATION OF IMPORTERS OF SCHEDULE 
IITA COMMODITIES RENEWED 


The registration of importers of schedule 
Illa commodities has been resumed, accord- 
ing to information furnished the Chinese 
Embassy by the Non-Quota Import Examina- 
tion Department of the Export-Import 
Board in Shanghai. 

In Shanghai, applications of importers 
should be submitted to the Non-Quota Im- 
port Examination Department; importers in 
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the Tientsin area should apply to the Regional 
Office there. 

Although no notification has been received 
superseding Export-Import Board Press Noti- 
fication No. 37 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 3, 1948), the above information 
has been corroborated by a recently returned 
Shanghai consular staff member, and is 
presumed to be correct. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE RATE; TAX ON EXCHANGE FOR 
IMPORTS 


Effective December 18, 1948, the exchange 
rate between the Colombian peso and the 
United States dollar was fixed by the Colom- 
bian authorities at 1.95 pesos--US$1, a 
devaluation of approximately 11 percent, re- 
ported the American Embassy at Bogota. 
The Banco de la Republica established rates 
of 1.95 and 1.96 pesos=US$1, buying and 
selling, respectively. 

All purchases of foreign exchange to pay 
for imports are still subject to a stamp tax 
of 4 percent. In addition, exchange to pay 
for imports classified in group I is subject 
to a 6 percent tax, for group II imports, a 
12 percent tax, and for group III imports, a 
26 percent tax. This represents a reduction 
in tax for the first two groups, although taxes 
for the third group are maintained at the 
level fixed in June 1948. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AUTHORIZED FOR 
RELEASE 

Correctly presented applications for ex- 
change submitted to the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Exports, and Imports before De- 
cember 4, 1948, which had been held by the 
Office, were approved and released, with cer- 
tain exceptions, the American Embassy at 
Bogota reported on December 16, 1948. 
Foreign exchange corresponding to the 
amounts involved in these applications, 
which included commercial collections and 
bank credits, was authorized for immediate 
release It was estimated that between 
US$20,000,000 and US$22,000,000 had been 
authorized in the 15-day period preceding the 
date of the report. 


’ o 
Costa Ric: 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated Dec. 21, 1948) 


On December 11, invading forces in the 
Province of Gunacaste created great 
alarm in Costa Rica, and subsequent 
military preparations and general un- 
easiness caused a large drop in trade, 
especially in the volume of Christmas 
sales. 

From December 2 to December 4 a 
mission from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
headed by the president of the Bank, 
conferred with Government officials of 
Costa Rica and investigated various as- 
pects of the country’s economy. Al- 
though no commitment was made by the 
Bank, interest was expressed in the pos- 
sibilities for expansion in the fields of 


communication, electrification, and ag- 
ricultural production. 

Figures released by the Coffee Control 
Board indicate that, as of November 30, 
95,533 quintals of coffee from the 1948-49 
crop had been exported and 34,395 fane- 
gas (1 fanega=approximately 1.6 bush- 
els) had been processed. By the corre- 
sponding date in 1947, 108,301 quintals 
had been exported and 64,691 fanegas 
processed. 

The National Production Council has 
established the floor price on corn for 
the coming year at 125 colones per 
fanega, which is approximately equiva- 
lent to $1.96 (U.S. currency) per bushel. 

The National Production Council, on 
December 17, 1948, published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette requests for sales offers 
on 10,000 quintals of rice and 1,000 short 
tons of wheat for importation. Sales bids 
on rice had to be submitted prior to 10 
a. m. on January 4, 1949, and sales bids 
on wheat prior to 2 p. m., January 4, 
1949. 

Data released by the Ministry of 
Economy indicate that for the 6 months, 
June through November, exports of logs 
and lumber were made, with a total value 
of $593,573 (U.S. currency). 

Figures recently released by the Gov- 
ernment Statistical Office on commodity 
imports for the year 1947 show the 12 
principal import items as follows (c. i. f. 
Costa Rican ports, U.S. currency): 
Wheat flour, $2,230,927; galvanized- 
steel pipes, $1,922,369; cotton cloth, $1,- 
631,510; drill, $1,002,685; Artificial-silk 
cloth, $869,877; steel pipes, $847,284; 
Autobusses, $845,798; sesame _ seed, 
$834,958; cement, $793,751; chemicals, 
$778,542; copper sulfate, $729,495; and 
lard (hog), $690,882. 

The National Liquor Factory has re- 
ported an increase in sales (amounting to 
3,500,000 colones) in the period May to 
November 1948, as compared with sales 
in the corresponding period in 1947. It 
is stated that the largest part of this 
increase can be attributed to the vigorous 
efforts of the Internal Revenue Agents in 
locating and destroying illegal liquor 
stills. During the period May to Novem- 
ber 1948 these agents confiscated 192 
complete stills and more than 4,000 liters 
of mash. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS ESTABLISHED FOR IMPORTA- 
TION OF ORCHIDS 


An unnumbered resolution of the Cuban 
Ministry of Agriculture, signed October 25, 
1948, and published in the Official Gazette on 
December 3, 1948, provides that cut orchids 
imported into Cuba from North, Central, and 
South America must be examined upon ar- 
rival by plant quarantine inspectors, says 
the American Embassy at Habana. Those 
from other countries must be authorized by 
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the Advisory Council of Plant Quarantine 
10 days prior to the date of embarkation. 
Live orchid plants imported from North, 
Central, and South America must be accom- 
panied by phytosanitary certificates issued 
by an agricultural official in the country of 
crigin and notarized by the Cuban consul. 
Upon arrival in Cuba, they will be subject to 
examination by plant quarantine inspectors. 
Live orchids from other countries are per- 
mitted entry only through the port of Habana 
or Rancho Boyeros airport and must remain 
under observation for an undetermined 
length of time. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
CONCLUDED WITH FRANCE 


An agreement covering the exchange of 
goods between Denmark and France during 
the period November 1, 1948—October 31, 
1949, was signed on October 30, 1948, stated 
a report of November 4 from the American 
Embassy at Copenhagen, and the Moniteur 
Officiel du Commerce et de 1]'Industrie, Paris, 
for November 11, 1948. 

The agreement plans for a trade of approxi- 
mately 105,000,000 Danish crowns each way 
and specifies that each of the Governments 
concerned has the right to exercise control 
over the prices shown in the export and im- 
port licenses issued to facilitate this exchange 
of goods. (One Danish crown=—$0.2085.) 

It is further stipulated that a joint Danish- 
French Commission is to be established to 
supervise the fulfillment of the trade agree- 
ment and to improve commercial and finan- 
cial relations between France and Denmark 

The more important Danish exports to 
France are planned as follows (all tons met- 
ric): Horses, 9,000,000 Danish crowns; con- 
densed and powdered milk, 5,000,000 crowns, 
of which 700,000 crowns’ worth is for French 
North Africa, 2,200,000 crowns for the French 
oversea territories, and 100,000 crowns for 
French oversea departments; butter, 1,500 
tons, of which 100 tons is for French North 
Africa, 200 tons for French oversea territories, 
and 20 tons for French oversea departments; 
casings, 1,000,000 crowns; fresh fish, 3,000,000 
crowns; mussels, 1,000,000 crowns; malt for 
the French oversea territories,1,000 tons; seed 
potatoes, 12,000 tons; flaxseed (for flax fiber), 
1,000 tons; vegetable and flower seeds, 1,000,- 
000 crowns; hay seeds, 2,000,000 crowns; seed 
oats, 8,500 tons; seed barley, 4,590 tons; cryo- 
lite, natural, 3,700 tons; cement for the 
French oversea territories, 2,500,000 crowns; 
industrial casein, 3,000 tons; Diesel motors 
and spare parts, 4,000,000 crowns, of which 
1,500,000 crowns’ worth is for French North 
Africa and 1,000,000 crowns for the French 
oversea territories; machine tools, 1,300,000 
crowns, of which 300,000 crowns’ worth is for 
French North Africa; dairy equipment and 
replacement parts, 1,100,000 crowns; various 
mechanical and electrical equipment, 3,700,- 
000 crowns, of which 1,500,000 crowns’ worth 
is for French North Africa and _ 1,100,000 
crowns for the French oversea territories; 
ships and replacement parts, 11,500,000 
crowns. 

The more important French exports to 
Denmark are planned to be: Wines and spir- 
its, 6,250,000 crowns; raw phosphate, 240,000 
tons; raw gypsum, 15,000 tons; S50da, 6,000 
tons; Alsace potash (K,O content), 4,000 
tons; analine dyes, 1,325,000 crowns; various 
chemical products, 3,350,000 crowns; tires, 
1,650,000 crowns; sawn hardwood, 1,000 cubic 
meters; colonial woods, 2,500,000 crowns; 
combed wool, 250 tons; combed-wool thread, 
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200 tons; textile piece goods, laces, decora- 
tors’ fabrics, etc., 7,500,000 crowns; stockings, 
1,400,000 crowns; various glass and porcelain 
products, 4,125,000 crowns; cast-iron pipe, 
1,750 tons; welded tubes, 2,500 tons; agricul- 
tural machinery and motor cultivators, 2,- 
000,000 crowns; textile machinery, 1,000,000 
crowns; machine tools and mechanical appa- 
ratus, 1,000,000 crowns; automobiles, trucks, 
busses, and trolley-busses, 9,800,000 crowns; 
automobile parts and accessories, 1,450,000 
crowns; radio and electrical equipment, 
1,700,000 crowns; various mechanical equip- 
ment, 2,300,000 crowns. 

The agreement preceding the one described 
above was signed on October 7, 1947, and was 
to cover the year October 1, 1947—-September 
30, 1948. Substantially the same commodi- 
ties were to be exchanged under the agree- 
ment of October 7, 1947, as under the present 
one, although the total trade was originally 
planned on a smaller scale. Danish exports 
to France were to total 77,000,000 crowns and 
French exports to Denmark, 57,000,000. In 
addition, supplementary protocols for the 
exchange of goods between the two countries 
were signed on January 8, March 10, and May 
22, 1948, with the result that trade has actu- 
ally developed at higher levels than originally 
planned. 

|For earlier agreements see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for July 6, 1946. | 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF MODIFICATION OF 
COM MERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH CHILE 


The accord of June 30, 1947, modifying the 
commercial agreement between Chile and 
Ecuador cf April 7, 1936, has been further 
extended by an exchange of notes between 
the Chilean Ambassador and the Ecuadoran 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, dated October 
18, 1948, and published in Registro Oficial 
November 13, states a dispatch of November 
22, 1948, from the American Embassy, Quito 

The new notes provide that the modify- 
ing accord of June 30, 1947, shall continue in 
force with the exception of article XVIII, 
which now provides that the accord shall 
remain in force for 2 months from October 
19, 1948, during which period Ecuador shall 
present the modifications it deems necessary 
to the text of the accord. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 2, 1948, for announcement of the pre- 
ceding extension of June 3, 1948, and “Com- 
merce Reports” of May 16, 1936, for announce- 
ment regarding the original agreements. |] 


heypt 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 


(Dated December 10, 1948) 


The speech from the Throne delivered 
by the Prime Minister on November 17, 
at the opening of Parliament, reaffirmed 
the Government’s intentions in a number 
of fiscal and economic development proj- 
ects. Principal among these was con- 
firmation of steps to separate Egyptian 
currency from sterling, a commitment 
that would appear to preclude oft-ru- 
mored return to full participation in the 
sterling bloc. A stricter enforcement of 
taxation measures was promised, and the 


imposition of the long-debated grady. 
ated income tax and a tax on profes. 
sional income, plus increases in Stamp 
tax and inheritance tax, are proposed for 
action in the current parliamentary ses. 
sion. New taxes on real property ang 
revision of entertainment levies are to be 
given consideration. 

Discussion of proposed Government 
construction included improvement of 
the port at Alexandria, intensified pur- 
suit of the village drinking-water proj- 
ects, the Asswan dam electrification de- 
velopment, road building in the desert, 
and paving of agricultural roads. As. 
sistance to industry is promised in fg- 
cilities for obtaining new machinery by 
allocations of hard currencies and 
through Government advisory direction. 
Egyptian shipping was promised Govern- 
ment effort to assure its participation in 
transport of a sizable part of Egyptian 
imports and exports. Most significant 
for Egyptian business was lack of refer- 
ence to possible abolition of the excess- 
profits tax. 

Increased business activity associated 
with movement of the cotton crop was 
Pronounced during both October and 
November. The note issue of the Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt stood at £E155,000,- 
000 on November 1, an all-time high and 
a full £E£11,000,000 larger than that for 
the same date in 1947 (1£E~ $4.154048 
selling and $4.113289 buying.) Move- 
ments of consumer merchandise within 
the country remained relatively limited, 
however, and large stocks of imported 
goods continue to accumulate uncleared 
at customs. Causes for this appear two- 
fold; many firms with Jewish capital 
participation hesitated to clear goods 
which might be seized after additional 
expenses had been incurred, while the 
majority of merchants held immediate 
inventories down for fear that the pos- 
sible flood of goods on the market would 
drive prices down. The securities ex- 
change was characterized during the en- 
tire month of November by inactivity. 
Despite the few exchanges of shares, 
however, a slight strengthening or at 
least maintenance of position was noted 
in most quotations. 

On the basis of outstanding import 
licenses and credits opened, United 
States imports to Egypt are scheduled to 
equal $40,000,000 for the calendar year 
1948. Exports for the last quarter are 
at a standstill, however, in view of the 
filling of the United States long-staple 
cotton quota on September 20 and the 
prevailing high prices of Egyptian cotton 
that preclude shipment for bonded stor- 
age to await later entry under the quota. 

Eagerly awaited by the importing trade 
are sterling-balance negotiations with 
the United Kingdom, which are expected 
to include a grant of sterling convertible 
to dollars at least sufficient to enable 
Egypt to maintain the minimum trade 
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with hard-currency countries possible in 
1948. Further trade expansion was in 
prospect with the Council of Ministers’ 
approval of the trade and clearing agree- 
ment with the German Bizone on De- 
cember 4. 

The Under Secretary of State for In- 
dustry made a significant statement on 
his return from a tour of industrial es- 
tablishments in Europe in that he placed 
the possibilities of Egypt’s industrial de- 
velopment clearly on the encouragement 
of foreign-capital investment and the 
full utilization of foreign-expert assist- 
ance. 

The present official estimate of the 
1948 cotton crop is 8,400,000 cantars ‘1 
cantar 99.05 pounds), representing an 
increase of 2,200,000 cantars or 35 per 
cent over the 1947 crop of 6,200,000 can- 
tars. The quality, staple, and yield will 
excel the good crop of 1947. 

Domestic mill consumption rose sharp- 
ly during the month. A total of 248,000 
cantars for the first quarter of the sea- 
son is about 9,600 cantars ahead of the 
corresponding period in 1947-48. It is 
expected by mill operators that a surplus 
of high-count yarns and possibly textile 
materials will be produced for export this 
year. 

SAIDE Airlines, the recently formed 
Egyptian carrier, flew 26 immigrants 
from Rome to Sydney, Australia, in one 
of its three-engine Fiat 212’s. This 
flight is notable, as it was the first time 
an Egyptian-flag air carrier has flown 
to the Far East. Misr Airlines, now in 
the best equipment position in its history, 
inaugurated a low-rate air-freight serv- 
ice connecting Cairo with Alexandria and 
Port Said in the delta and Assiut in Up- 
per Egypt. This is an experiment which, 
if successful, will be undertaken by other 
airlines in the Arab states. 

In its endeavor to prevent goods from 
arriving at Palestinian ports by means of 
transshipment, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s interference with shipping, both 
through the Suez Canal and Alexandria 
continues at an accelerated pace. All 
shipments for consignment ‘to order” 
addressed to Cyprus, Genoa, and Piraeus 
are being seized, in addition to which 
many shipments showing ultimate con- 
signees at those points are being removed 
from transiting vessels. 

The Suez Canal authorities are now 
requiring masters of transiting 
the canal to sign affidavits that engines 
and steering gear are in order, or to ac- 
cept convoy by tug. This measure has 
been thought advisable as over 800 ships 
are monthly transiting the canal carrying 
some 3,600,000 tons of cargo, including 
approximately 2,000,000 tons of petro- 
leum products. At least 25 percent of 
this amount is carried in American bot- 
toms. 

Logs are being demanded of the cap- 
tains of tankers; and if the Egyptian 
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authorities find that a visit to a Pales- 
tinian port has been made since May 
15, no one, including the master, is al- 
lowed ashore, and all services, including 
food, water, fuel, repairs, and even laun- 
dry are refused the vessel. 

The Egyptian Government's drinking- 
water supply program for the villages, 
now estimated to require 10 years, was 
aided by a procurement trip of officials 
of the Ministry of Public Health, who 
announced on return from Europe that 
arrangements in France and England 
have been made for prompt shipment of 
some 9,000 tons of pipe needed for proj- 
ects at Fayoum and El Bassat. In addi- 
tion, plans for local production of cement 
pipe are being pushed to eliminate the 
bottleneck of the inability of foreign ex- 
porters to supply pipe. 

In discussions held last month in Cairo, 
foreign oil companies, British and Amer- 
ican, offered to fill unrestricted Egyptian 
demands for oil imports of kerosene, gas 
oil, and Diesel oil. Egyptian gasoline and 
fuel-oil requirements are supplied by in- 
digenously produced and refined oil. 
The only significant problem facing 
Egypt at this time as far as oil supplies 
are concerned is the dollar-exchange 
shortage. Two-thirds of 1948 oil im- 
ports will be covered by American mar- 
keters demanding dollars, whereas one- 
third of Egyptian imports are to be paid 
for in sterling. The total dollar bill for 
oil imports is expected to reach $20,000.,- 
000; sterling imports will be slightly over 
£3,000,000. 

Active sequestration of Jewish firms 
and properties continues; approximately 
100 have been effected to date. 


Kl Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated December 16, 1948) 


The Salvadoran revolution of Decem- 
ber 14, 1948, had no immediate effect on 
the economy of the country. On the day 
following the coup, stores and banks 
opened in the capital at the usual hour, 
employees reported for work, communi- 
cations were open but subject to restric- 
tions, all transportation facilities were 
normal, and in general everyone went 
about his business as though nothing out 
of the ordinary had occurred. Martial 
law which was imposed on December 14 
was discontinued on the following day. 
No commercial property suffered any 
damage during or after the short revolu- 
tion. 

The banks reported no strikingly un- 
usual movement of funds, although there 
was some increase in sales of dollar 
drafts. There was no interference in 
handling letters of credit and foreign 
drafts. 


The coffee harvesting and export 
movements are going forward normally, 
the market being reported stable and no 
direct effects of the revolution on the in- 
dustry being apparent. 


. 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR DUTY-FREE GIFT 
(“FAMILY”) PARCELS 


New regulations governing the importa- 
tion of gift (“family’’) parcels, free of duty 
and trade-control formalities, from foreign 
or French oversea territories into France 
have been established by a notice to import- 
ers published in the French Journal Officiel 
of October 7, 1948. These regulations re- 
place those previously in effect under notices 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
June 7 and September 26, 1945. 

Under the notice, parcels containing food- 
stuffs, products for household maintenance, 
and clothing of ordinary usage are admitted 
into France free of duties and taxes, and 
without being subject to “freezing’’ and 
rationing regulations or to exchange and 
trade-control formalities, under the following 
conditions: 

The parcels must be received absolutely 
gratuitously without any person residing in 
France having to make any payment directly 
or indirectly in France, abroad, or in French 
oversea territories. The Customs Adminis- 
tration may demand proof that the parcel 
is gratuitous. 

The parcels must not exceed a total weight 
of 12 kilograms (26.4 pounds) per month and 
per addressee, regardless of the number of 
senders. 

The parcels must show on the outer 
wrapper the endorsement “GRATUITOUS 
FAMILY PARCEL,” the value of the parcel, 
and a list of the contents. 

Without special authorization from the 
Direction General of Customs, grouped ship- 
ments are excluded from the benefits listed 
above. 

Persons who send funds abroad in payment 
for gift parcels, and those who serve as inter- 
mediaries in France, whether for taking or- 
ders, collecting funds, or clearing through 
customs and insuring the distribution of 
illegal parcels, are liable to prosecution for 
violation of customs and exchange-control 
regulations. 

Parcels which are paid for may not be im- 
ported into France except upon fulfillment 
of the following conditions: 

1. Presentation at the customhouse of 
entry of— 

(a) A regular import license and 

(bo) A certificate of release granted by the 
provisions services, if it relates to rationed 
foodstuffs. 

2. Payment of customs duties and all other 
applicable charges. 

The above regulations apply in Metropoli- 
tan France, the French oversea departments 
of Guadeloupe, Martinique, Guiana, and Re- 
union, and the Saar. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
2, July 7, August 25, and September 22, 1945, 
for previous announcements. | 





Agricultural machinery imported into 
the Union of South Africa in 1947 ex- 
ceeded £14,000,000 in value; imports of 
motor vehicles and parts amounted to 
about £15,000,000; other machinery to- 
taled £19,900,000. 
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Gambia 


Economic Conditions 


Foop PRODUCTION PROJECT STARTED IN 
GAMBIA 


A grain and poultry production project 
has been initiated in Gambia by the Co- 
lonial Development Corporation, accord- 
ing to a statement recently made in the 
House of Commons by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the United 
Kingdom. The scheme provides for the 
clearance of 10,000 acres of bush below 
Bathurst in Gambia for the cultivation 
of coarse grains and sorghum and the 
establishment of a poultry farm on mod- 
ern commercial and scientific lines. The 
poultry establishment will produce 
dressed poultry and an estimated 20,000- 
000 eggs annually, which will be exported 
mainly to the United Kingdom. The 
scheme includes cold storage capacity 
and may be extended to include meat 
products. 

This project is the first to be under- 
taken by the recently created Colonial 
Development Corporation [See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8, 1948, for 
details of this Corporation] and is de- 
signed to augment sterling-area food- 
supply sources and at the same time to 
contribute to Gambia’s economy. Gam- 
bia is relatively underdeveloped and is 
economically dependent upon a single 
crop—groundnuts (peanuts). The new 
project, therefore, is a significant move 
towards diversifying and developing the 
economy of that Colony and Protecto- 
rate. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw ExPorT PROCEDURE FOR THE FRENCH 
ZONE 


A new export procedure for the French 
Zone of Germany was announced by the 
Branch Office of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency for Baden-Baden on December 13, 
1948. The new procedure, which became ef- 
fective December 1, 1948, is an interim one, 
pending application of the revised Bizonal 
Area export procedure to the French Zone. 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 
13, 1948, page 23, for description of revised 
export procedure of the Bizonal Area.) 

The instruction is the first revision of pro- 
cedures in the French Zone since the fusion 
of JEIA and OFICOMEX. It has been desig- 
nated Instruction No. 1 for the Baden-Baden 
Branch Office. Under its terms, German ex- 
porters in the French Zone may enter into 
direct negotiations with foreign buyers. 
Contracts must be submitted to the Baden- 
Baden Branch Office for examination and 
final approval. Contracts covering a selected 
list of commodities may be concluded only 
by the Branch Office. 

It is expected that the more liberal export 
procedure now in force in the Bizone will 
be applied to the French Zone as soon as 
foreign trade banks (Aussenhandelsbanken ) 
are established there. For the time being, 


the Baden-Baden Office is assuming the fi- 
nancial functions which the foreign trade 
banks perform in the Bizone. 


MEMBERSHIP OF BIZONAL FIRMS AND OR- 
GANIZATIONS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


A procedure providing for the membership 
of Bizonal German firms and economic or- 
ganizations in international trade associa- 
tions and in foreign associations interested 
in the promotion of trade with Germany was 
instituted by the Joint Export-Import 
Agency, effective December 1, 1948. Under 
this procedure, German firms may become 
members of foreign chambers of commerce 
and similar organizations 

|Copies of JEIA Instruction No. 27 of No- 
vember 29, 1948, embodying the new proce- 
dure, are available from the European 
Branch, OIT.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS ARISING FROM 
BIZONE IMPORT CONTRACTS 


The Joint Export-Import Agency instituted 
in the Bizone, effective December 1, 1948, 
a procedure for the settlement of claims aris- 
ing out of import contracts made by or 
against buyers, sellers, and carriers. The pro- 
cedure includes cargo claims, but excludes 
Claims for damage caused or sustained by 
seagoing or inland vessels. A separate proce- 
dure will be established for the latter type 
of claim. 

{Copies of JEIA Instruction No. 28, cover- 
ing the above-described procedure, are avail- 
able from the European Branch, OIT.| 


+ e"7T_T 
Hungary 
r e 
Economic Conditions 
REVIEW FOR Four WEEKS ENDED 
NOVEMBER 6 

Investment for November in the Three- 

Year Economic Plan amounted to 201,- 


500,000 forints, of which 66,500,000 were 
allotted to mining and industry, 55,000,- 


000 to agriculture, 54,000,000 to com- 
munications, and 26,000,000 to social 
welfare. 

Hungarian State Collieries, Limited, 


was dissolved and decentralized into two 
industrial directorates and ten “national 
undertakings.” National enterprises for 
procuring mining materials and for 
marketing industrial coal are also to be 
established. 

The Economic High Council decided 
October 14, to create a National Enter- 
prise for Shipping and Trucking to 
handle all transportation; it will absorb 
the large Hungarian Trucking Trans- 
portation Company. It was further de- 
cided to merge the management of the 
Budapest Electric Works with the State 
Electric Company. 

Hungarian sources estimate that the 
production of aluminum in 1948 
amounted to 8,000 tons. The Ministry 
of Commerce will establish a special sec- 
tion for the organization, management, 
and commerce of the aluminum industry. 
Sixty percent of this year’s production is 


to be exported. A new factory Was 
opened for the production of aluminum 
kitchenware. 

Appropriations of 1,500,000  forints 
were allotted for reopening a gold mine 
at Reczk, which has been out of opera. 
tion for thirty years. Pyrite, lead, zine. 
copper, and silver, in addition to gold. 
have been discovered there. 

As of November 1, the rationing system 
was amended to permit only the poorer 
classes to hold food-ration cards. This 
forces others to purchase various scarce 
and essential foods on the free market, 
at higher prices. 

The trade agreement between Hungary 
and Sweden was extended until Septem- 
ber 30, 1949. A _ barter-and-payments 
agreement with Bulgaria was concluded 
in October; it is to be in force until De- 
cember 31, 1949. On October 22 Hungary 
and Switzerland signed a_ barter-and- 
payments agreement, effective retroac- 
tively on October 1 and valid until Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. Another barter-and- 
payments agreement with Poland, to be 
in effect until December 31, 1949, was 
initialed November 4 


Tar iffs and Trade Controls 


AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
SWITZERLAND EFFECTIVE 


TRADE 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Hungary and Switzerland was signed in Buda- 
pest on October 22, 1948, and made effective 
retroactively from October 1, to terminate on 
September 30, 1949, the Swiss press of No- 
vember 2, 1948, reports 

Beyond resuming the exchange of goods 
between the two countries, the negotiators 
of the agreement endeavored to settle the 
problems of the servicing of Hungarian 
debts and those arising from the nationali- 
zation of SWiss interests in Hungary 

The new agreement increased Hungarian 
exports from 60,000,000 Swiss francs to 91,- 
000,000 Swiss francs and Hungarian imports 
from 54,000,000 Swiss francs to 58,500,000 
Swiss francs. The balance accruing to Hun- 
gary will be used to cover Hungarian debts 
to Switzerland as well as freight charges and 
other services rendered 

About two-thirds of Hungarian shipments 
to Switzerland will be agricultural products, 
particularly cereals such as wheat, barley, 
oats, and corn; beans; sugar; cattle; hogs; 
poultry; eggs; and wine Industrial ship- 
ments will include, among other commodi- 
ties, sawn lumber, seamless tubing, railway 
car and engine springs, incandescent lamps, 
radio tubes, locks, cotton textiles, rayon and 
woolen fabrics, and ready-made goods. 

The bulk of exports from Switzerland to 
Hungary will include, in particular, aniline 
dyes, ball bearings, graphite electrodes, ma- 
chine tools, and power plant equipment 
Moreover, further shipments will consist of 
pharmaceutical products, worsted and rayon 
yarn, silk handkerchiefs, cotton and rayon 
textiles, rags, watches and spare parts, and 
brood animals 





Machines and electrical equipment are 
among the items which Germany vill 
furnish to Finland under an agreement 
which provides for yearly trade value at 
$6,500,000 each way. 
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8, 1949, under certain conditions, the Gov- 
> at ernment of India has announced. The duty 
formerly levied on these commodities will be 


culture of India. 
A list of the chemicals and compounds 
which are affected by this exemption may 
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has been the only member of the Sterling 
Area having a substantial favorable bal- 
ance of trade with the United States, 
though this has not been sufficient to 
offset a total defiicit on merchandise 


trade account. Official Malayan Trade 
Statistics and balances for specified years 
appear in table 1. 

Changes of outstanding importance 
have taken place in the relative position 
of United States trade in the Malayan 
economy as compared with its prewar 
status. In 1939, the United States took 
about 44 percent of Malaya’s exports, 
and supplied only about 3 percent of its 
imports. The trend since the war has 
been that of a marked increase in the 
proportion of imports coming from the 
United States against a decline in the 
proportion of exports to the United 
States. The United States’ share in 
Malayan imports rose from 2 percent in 
1946 to 10 percent in 1947 and 13 percent 
in the first 9 months of 1948. The United 
States’ share in Malayan exports for the 
same periods fell from 36 percent to 33 
percent and 28 percent. 


TABLE 1.—Foreign-Trade Balances’ 


| Merchandise only; inthousands of Straits dollars] 2 





: United 

Year States World 
1939 +301, G57 + 123, 953 
1946 +244, 913 —7: 7 
1947 +296, SST —7, 359 
Jan.—Sept. 1948 +195, 919 — 63, 616 


Excluding parce] post, but including coin and bullion 


2 The Straits dollar is linked to sterling at 2s.4d 
7=S360 
Plus (+)=exports surplus; minus (—)=import 


surplus 


The elimination because of shortages 
of prewar sources of supply has been 
compensated by increased reliance on the 
United States for capital equipment nec- 
essary to make good the ravages of war- 
time destruction and for essential con- 
sumers’ goods with which to raise the 
standard of living. Although only 6 per- 
cent of total imports of manufactured 
articles in 1939 came from the United 
States and the ratio had fallen to 3 per- 
cent in 1946, it rose to 16 percent in 1947 
and 23 percent in the first 9 months of 
1948. In the last-mentioned period the 
most important groups of manufactured 
commodities consisted of textiles; ma- 
chinery; chemicals, drugs, dyes, and col- 
ors; and electrical goods and apparatus. 

Particularly noteworthy was the phe- 
nomenal growth of the American textile 
trade in Malaya, which before the war 
was negligible. The value of imports of 
cotton yarn and manufactures, which in 
1946 amounted to less than S$2,000,000 
(Straits dollars) had risen to such a level 
that in the third quarter of 1948 the total 
import value exceeded S$32,000,000. 
The effect on the Malayan standard of 
living was reflected in a fall of the cost- 
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of-clothing index from 555.9 (1939—100) 
in January 1947 to 116.2 in December 
1947. 

Class III, ‘‘articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured,” accounted for 86 percent 
of the total value of Malayan imports 
from the United States during the first 
three quarters of 1948, as compared with 
81 percent in 1939, 66 percent in 1946, and 
74 percent in 1947. Amelioration of the 
critical food situation in Malaya is indi- 
cated by the fact that class I, “animals, 
food, drink, and tobacco,” accounted for 
22 and 21 percent of the value of imports 
from the United States in 1946 and 1947, 
respectively, as compared with 15 and 14 
percent in 1939 and the first 9 months of 
1948. 


Taste 2.—U. S. Share of Malayan Foreign 


Trade 
| Merchandise only imi _ 
a , : ( ( (| 
Frade and year , I 1113 
IMPORTS ¢ 
1939 total Ht), ¢ 170.4 1M). I 0.1 
Ts a3 s 7 a 
U.S. share (pere 2.9 t , 
1946 total 792.7 324.9 ISL. ¢ 6. | 
7.8 14.1 7 4 
U.S. share (] 1.8 
1947 total “7.4 70,7 73.4 2 
v.8s 13s 29 7.4 1. ¢ 
I share (perce \" ‘ i 
Tan.-S¢ pt vis 1 x x ’ O35. ¢ 
1 ~ 7 ? 1 148 
u.8 re (percent i * " 
EXPORTS 
1939 total * 736, 5 (4.5 426 245.7 
{ g 34) 9 . NV S wag 
1. S. share (percent 4 1.2 4 i4.¢ 
1946 total 720.0 4] 47.4 81.1 
U.S 259. ( 1s 39.7 s 
U.S. share (percent 16.0 %).2 $3.8 1.4 
1947 total 1,299.9 | 149.1 | SK2.8 “68.0 
7 s 134. ¢ q 4 A208 (2.4 
U. S.share (percent 3.4 §,3 41.1 23.3 
Jan.-Sept. 1948 total 1, 305.3 14.3 70.3 101.0 
~ AQ 1 14 2ALS 112.9 
U.S. share (percent 28.3 1.4 28.2 
The Straits dollar is linked to sterling at 2s. 4d (£7 
S860), the approximate value t erefore in S. dollar 
17 cents 
2? Totals represent sums of unrounded figure 
Class I—animals, food, drink, and tohace Cass 
Il—raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 
Class IIl—articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
* Excluding parcel post and coin and bullior 
5 Total Malayan import 
* Total Malayan export 
Source: Official Malayan Trade Statist 


The broad pattern of Malayan exports 
by value to the United States in the first 
9 months of 1948 had deviated little from 
that of 1939. About two-thirds consisted 
of “raw materials and articles mainly 
manufactured” (class II) , predominantly 
rubber, and about one-third consisted of 
articles in class III, principally tin. 

The rapid recovery of rubber produc- 
tion in Malaya from the effects of the war 
was evidenced by the fact that class II 
commodities accounted for 93 and 84 per- 
cent of the value of exports to the United 
States in 1946 and 1947, respectively. 
The United States share of class II com- 
modities in total value of exports, which 
was nearly one-half in 1939, has been de- 
clining since the war to 44 percent in 
1946, 41 percent in 1947, and 32 percent 


in the first 9 months of 1948. Exports in 
class III commodities were slow in recoy- 
ering, particularly those destined for the 
United States. Less than one-half of 1 
percent of the value of exports to the 
United States was in this class in 1946 
with a rise to 14 percent in 1947, thereby 
reflecting some recovery in tin produc- 
tion. The United States share in the 
total exports of class III commodities was 
45 percent in 1939, but had reached only 
28 percent in the first 9 months of 1948. 
as compared with 1 percent in 1946 anq 
23 percent in 1947. 


Poland 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REVISION OF TURN-OVER TAXES 
New turn-over taxes are to become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1949, under a decree re- 
cently published in the Journal of Laws of 
the Polish Republic. The new decree makes 
no basic changes in existing legislation but 
spells out in detail the individual 
Like the recently revised 
income-tax legislation, it is in line with the 
social and economic changes instituted since 
the war 
largely 


greater 


assessment rates 


Assessment rates on business, now 
nationalized, and on 


have been reduced; 


cooperatives 
while those on luxuries 
and services generally have been increased 
Exempted from all turn-over taxes are agri- 
cultural production cooperatives 
chinery centers 

Uniform fees for registration certificates 
(licenses) have been established for the en- 
tire country Considerable differences have 
been introduced, however, according to type 
of enterprise or occupation Commercial 
middlemen, for example, will be required to 
pay 5,000 zlotys for a license; lawyers, 2,500 
Zlotys; engineers and technicians, 2,000 
zlotys; and doctors and dentists, 1,500 zlotys 

The new turn-over taxes vary from 1 to 10 
percent according to the type of activity en- 
gaged in, instead of 1 to 8 percent as here- 
tofore. They are summarized as follows: 


and ma- 


Percent of 


Type of enterprise turn-over tar 


Printing and publishing l 
Cooperatives ll, 
Credit 2 
Commodity sales 2.5-3.5 
Private building 4 
Pharmacies and medical profession 4 
Lawyers 6 
Commissions 10 
All other services 5 
|Further details of the new legislation, 
particularly as it affects luxury taxes and 


excise taxes, will be published by the Euro- 
pean Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Washington, D. C., when the complete text 
of the law is made available. | 


REGISTRATION OF BEARER BONDS 


The time limit for registration of certain 
bearer bonds in Poland has been extended to 
March 31, 1949, by the Executive decree of 
September 24, 1948, under the law of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1947. Holders of such bonds in the 
United States should rezister them at the 
nearest Polish consulate 

[An English translation of the original 
law of February 3, 1947, and of the Executive 
decree of September 24, 1948, is available in 
the European Branch, OIT, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.| 
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Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 
CENTRAL BANK TRANSFORMED 


The National Bank of Rumania has been 
transformed into the Bank of the Rumanian 
peoples’ Republic, in accordance with decree 
No. 320 of November 13, 1948. The new bank 
js to be controlled by the Ministry of Finance, 
and half of its net profits will be alloted to 
the State budget. Its capital has been estab- 
lished at 2,000,000,000 lei, about $15,400,000. 

A translation of the decree is available in 
the European Branch, OIT, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Ye 
Siam 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMporT LICENSING SYSTEM REESTABLISHED 


An import licensing system has been fre- 
established in Siam by a Royal decree, effec- 
tive December 17, 1948, as reported in a tele- 
gram from the American Embassy, Bangkok. 
Goods for which licenses are now required 
include chiefly passenger automobiles and 
motorcycles, cosmetics, and luxury food 
items. Official Siamese sources state that the 
controls are designed to direct foreign ex- 
change toward the purchase of equipment 
designed for productive purposes, stressing 
particularly industrial machinery Non- 
license clearance was promised for goods 
landed by midnight on December 19, with 
subsequent unobstructed permits covered by 
commitments dated prior to December 16 
The actual licensing system, based on quota 
allotments, is under preparation, but little 
information regarding it been made 
available 

Specific items for which licenses are re- 
quired include face cream, face powder, lip- 
stick, nail polish, eyebrow pencils, rouge, 
toilet soap, lotion, perfumes, essential oils 
except eau de cologne and lavender; all toys; 
all sugar, molasses, and sugar products except 
medicinal ones; meat, fresh, dry, or canned, 
sausage, fresh and canned fish, seaworms, 
sharks’ fins, mussels; biscuits, bread, cakes, 
pastry, pudding; all chocolates; macaroni, 
noodles, spaghetti, and allied products; bean 
curd, agar-agar, and jelly vermicelli; salt, 
mustard, seasoning powders and other allied 
products; all sauces including soy, chutney, 


has 


catsup, and tomato Juice; vegetables, fruits, 
and seeds used as food, fresh, dried, fer- 
mented or pickled; all fruits, fresh, dried, 


pickled, or canned 


Also included are preserved vegetables, 
dried or pickled, except garlic, onions, 
potatoes; mushrooms and fungi, dried; salt 
cabbage, salted onions; soda and nonalcoholic 
beverages including fruit juice, except 
mineral water; passenger cars and motor- 
cycles; all construction cement; linseed oil, 
except with iodine value not less than 170, 


and tung oil 


Spain 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 
(Dated December 9, 1948) 

So great has been the impact of the 
current drought in Spain, where more 
than 85 percent of the electricity was 
generated by water power in 1947, that 
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there have been few more engrossing 
subjects for discussion. November rain- 
fall was the lowest in 31 years, and the 
drought has had far more serious con- 
sequences on industry than ever before. 
September power production was down 
to 295,000,000 wk.-hr. from the January 
peak of 516,000,000 kw.-hr. In the former 
figure, thermal power production was 
pushing its maximum limits at 90,000,000 
kw.-hr., or 31 percent of the total. Rigid 
additional restrictions, applied since 
January 1948, have all but eliminated 
household, commercial, and small indus- 
trial power distribution during the day- 
light and twilight hours. 

Statistics in the October Boletin -de 
Estadistica indicate that many of the 
water-storage reservoirs, the status of 
which was previously used as a popular 
index of available electricity reserves, 
have not been fully developed for power. 
As of the end of October, the maximum 
storable power potential was 1,893,000,000 
kw.-hr., or less than 4 months’ supply at 
the early 1948 rate of production. Light 
rains in early December contributed little 
to the reserves, and a complete relaxation 
of restrictions before spring is unlikely. 

The short-term effect of these restric- 
tions on Spanish industry, although seri- 
ous, are not as devastating as might be 
expected—except in the Barcelona area, 
where production in the vital textile in- 
dustry is curtailed to 1 or 2 days a week, 
and where many other industries are 
suffering correspondingly. Elsewhere 
major industries are struggling along at 
partial capacity by the use of stand-by 
power; and many small industries have 
turned to night operations, which though 


normally prohibited are permitted in 
limited volume to ease the economic 
strain. 


Such industrial production figures as 
are available do not yet show any de- 
cline; but they do not reflect much of the 
power shortage, since they are available 
only through September. Steel in the 
third quarter hit the highest level in 
several years, after low production in the 
first half-year. Cement at 159,000 tons 
for September was slightly above the 
average for the past several years. Coal 
production averaged 1,000,000 tons a 
month, equal to the average figure for 
the last 3 years. Construction continued 
in the doldrums; Madrid architectural 
offices have received practically no new 
projects since early in 1948. Cost in- 
creases, aided by speculation, have priced 
private construction out of the residential 
market. 

The drought, although damaging to 
agriculture, has by no means been as 
serious as to the electric-power supply. 
Light rains in October permitted fall 
plantings, although they were somewhat 
late. Pasturage is also somewhat 
limited, which has resulted in a rather 
weak market for livestock at the various 


provincial fairs. Potato production will 
be somewhat limited, though still good 
in relation to previous years. Grapes, 
corn, and edible beans have actually ben- 
efited from the dry season. The effect 
on the orange crop is not yet clear, but 
preliminary reports are optimistic, and 
it is likely that export prices rather than 
weather conditions will be the most un- 
favorable factor in the fruit markets. 
From the Canary Islands the report 
comes that the current tomato crop is 
double that of 1947, having been stimu- 
lated by that year’s successful export 
trade with England and other European 
countries. If the season from now on 
is normally rainy, Spain’s agricultural 
conditions as a whole may be considered 
fairly satisfactory. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PRICES 


Unemployment registrations at the 
syndical offices turned up in considerable 
numbers in August and September for 
the first time since late 1946. August 
was 5.8 percent above July and Septem- 
ber 4.5 above August, the figure reaching 
a total of 115,173. It seemed probable 
that total unemployment was increasing. 

The unemployment problem is eased 
by social legislation, which requires em- 
ployers to pay for a part of the time lost 
(to be made up later); also by a social- 
insurance fund operated by the syndi- 
cate system and financed by taxes col- 
lected on electric-power production. 
The continuation of the drought, how- 
ever, is imposing a severe financial strain 
both on private industry and on the 
fund. Moreover, the increase in pro- 
duction costs from unproductive pay 
rolls, high-cost power, and _ under- 
absorbed overhead will further distort 
the price structure by further raising 
living costs and export prices. 

Various price indexes continued the 
uptrend that was temporarily halted 
during the early months of 1948. The 
official Chamber of Commerce whole- 
sale price index on a 1922-26 base stood 
at 501.6 at the end of September, com- 
pared with 497.5 in August and a 1947 
average of 445.9. The September cost- 
of-living index from the same source on 
the same base was 569.6, practically the 
same as the August figure but nearly 12 
percent above the 1947 average of 509.8. 
Official price rises averaging roughly 20 
percent have been announced during the 
past week on pyrites, sulfur, copper, and 
Madrid subway fares. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Foreign-trade figures recently released 
for September showed exports from 
Spain and possessions to all foreign 


countries of 61,145,000 gold pesetas 
against imports of 129,261,000 gold 
pesetas (1 gold peseta=approximately 
$0.326). The cumulative visible trade 


(Continued on p. 47) 





NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentina imported (chiefly from the 
United States) 24 airplanes valued at 
1,710,150 pesos and engines and parts 
worth 2,444,806 pesos in March and April 
1948, the latest period for which official 
import figures are available. (4.81 
pesos=US$1.) 


TuRKEY OPENS New Factory 


The Turkish Aeronautical League 
(Turk Hava Kurumu) officially opened 
its new Aircraft Engine Factory at An- 
kara on October 30. The factory, which 
cost approximately £T7,500,000 (1£T 
$0.0357, U.S. currency) was designed to 
manufacture approximately 200 DeHavil- 
land Gypsy Major, Series I, engines an- 
nually. It is understood, however, that 
for the present most of its capacity will 
be utilized to produce small pumps and 
engines, and miscellaneous spare parts 
for Government agencies. 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


Following a display of Christlea’s 
Super Ace at the Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors in September. orders 
were received from Argentina, Rhodesia, 
New Zealand, and Australia. 

Agencies are anticipated in South 
Africa, India, Malaya, Uruguay, Nether- 
lands, and Sweden. 


U. K. PLans NEw PLANES 


The Bristol 175 turbo-jet air liner, now 
in the “drawing-board stage” in the 
United Kingdom, is reported to be the 
latest design of the Medium Range Em- 
pire. Originally planned as a Constel- 
lation-type aircraft, powered by Bristol 
Centaurus engines, the present version is 
equipped with Proteus jet engines, 
which should give a cruising speed of 
325 miles an hour. The same engine will 
be used in the Brabazon and the SR 45. 
It is reported that British Overseas Air- 
ways intends to order 25 of the new 
planes. 

Three classes of planes are “planned 
including one with 38 berths, one with 
60 seats, and a 70-passenger reduced-fare 
model. Deliveries in 1943-54 are antici- 
pated. 
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Automotive 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, FINLAND 


Trolley busses for the municipalities of 
Tampere and Helsinki, Finland, are being 
made by the State Metal Factory at Tam- 
pere. This factory has reduced opera- 
tions on reparations from 80 to 50-55 
percent, the Finnish press states. 


Chemicals 


NEW COMPANY ORGANIZED IN AUSTRALIA 


C. S. R. Chemicals, Ltd., has been or- 
ganized in Australia to manufacture and 
deal in cellulose acetate and other chem- 
icals, says the foreign press. Its capital 
is £3,000,000 and registration was made 
by the Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd. 
The company will build a 
Rhodes, a suburb of Sydney. 


factory at 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 
FRANCE 


Under a renewed Austro-French clear- 
ing and payments agreement, Austria 
will deliver to France 20,000 metric tons 
of nitrogenous fertilizers. Among the 
principal products to be supplied to Aus- 
tria by France are chemicals and dyes. 


SALT PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s total production of salt in 
1948 reached 1,365,000 hundredweight, 
completely eclipsing previous records— 
the next highest was in 1934 when the 
output amounted to 1,250,000 hundred- 
weight. 

Ceylon, in the second quarter of 1948, 
imported 20 hundredweight of refined 
salt from the United Kingdom and 55 
hundredweight of unrefined salt from 
India. 

During the first quarter of 1948 there 
were no imports of refined salt. Imports 
of unrefined salt amounted to 83 hun- 
dredweight 


CAPACITY OF NITROGEN WorKS INCREASED, 
LINZ, AUSTRIA 


The capacity of the nitrogen works at 
Linz, Austria, has been increased from 
60,000 metric tons of nitrogen annually 
‘roughly equivalent to 300,000 tons of 
fertilizer) to 72,000 tons. The project 
was first started in 1944 and was sched- 






uled to increase capacity to 100,000 tons: 
at the end of the war no units had been 
completed. However, in the last 3 years 
improved use of equipment, personnel, 
and the partially finished plants has re. 
sulted in greater capacity, which is ex. 
pected to be increased further to an an- 
nual rate of 90,000 tons of nitrogen by 
the end of the first quarter of 1949. 


OUTPUT OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, AUSTRIA 


The August output of chemical prod- 
ucts in Austria, valued at 77,300,000 
schillings (10 schillings—US$1), indi- 
cates that the industry as a whole was 
operating at approximately 65 percent of 
present capacity and at 150 percent of 
the 1937 level. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION, CHILE 


The Chilean-nitrate industry produced 
160,153 metric tons in July 1948 and 147.- 
368 tons in August, compared with 134.- 
085 and 144,222 tons, respectively, in the 
1947. In the 
third quarter of 1948, 16 plants were in 
operation—2 less than in the like period 
in 1947. New storage warehouses and a 
mechanical loading dock been 
opened at Iquique; they are expected 
greatly to facilitate shipments through 
that port 


corresponding months of 


have 


CERTAIN ITEMS REMOVED FROM PRICE 
CONTROL, FRANCE 


Nitric acid, iodine, sodium chlorate, 
ether, domestic pyrites, soda ash, caustic 
oda, and liquid chlorine have been re- 
moved from price control in France, a 
foreign chemical journal states 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF POTASSIC FER- 
TILIZERS, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Production of potassic fertilizers in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany from 
46.500 metric tons ‘K.O) in August 1948 
to 50,500 tons in September. If the cur- 
rent annual rate of 600,000 tons can be 
maintained, some is expected to be avail- 
able for export 


rose 


IN VALUE OF EXPORTS, 


ITALY 


LARGE INCREASE 


Exports of chemicals, medicinals, rosin, 
and dyeing and tanning materials from 
Italy in the first 7 months of 1948 nearly 
doubled in value the corresponding 1- 
month average in 1947. Totals were 
$30,385,000 and $15,220,000, respectively. 
The chemical group was one of the two 
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showing the largest increase in export 
value. 


[TALIAN CONCERN INCREASES ITS CAPITAL 


The Societa Italiana Ciba, Milan, Italy, 
qa subsidiary of the important Swiss 
chemical company, has increased its 
capital from 6,000,000 to 200,000,000 lire, 
a foreign chemical journal reports. 


CALCIUM-CYANAMIDE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of calcium cyanamide, 
which has been below schedule in Japan 
pecause of equipment and labor difficul- 
ties, probably will soon increase. Im- 
ports of coal from the United States are 
expected to improve the quantity and 
quality of output. The increased supply 
of calcium cyanamide will be valuable if 
the threatened drop in production of 
ammonium sulfate materia'izes. 


PLANNED CONSTRUCTION OF SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE PLANT, NORWAY 


Det Norske Zinkkompani A-S., plans to 
construct at its works at Eitrheim a large 
plant for the production of superphos- 


phate, a foreign chemical publication 
states. A contract for part of the equip- 
ment has been placed with a United 


States company. 


LARGE QUANTITIES OF AMMONIUM SULFATE 
UseEp, U. K. 


In the past season, 709,500 long tons 
of ammonium sulfate were used in agri- 
culture in the United Kingdom, to which 
the gas industry contributed 66,200 tons, 
according to the Board of Trade. Be- 
fore the war, 208,000 tons were used an- 
nually, of which the gas industry supplied 
about 83,000 tons 


Construction 


BuILDING ACTIVITY IN BREMERHAVEN, 
GERMANY 


Bremerhaven, like most German cities, 
was heavily damaged during the war. 
Destruction of buildings was estimated 
by city authorities as 75 percent of all 
residential space and 60 percent of all 
industrial space. By the end of October 
1948 an estimated 5 to 8 percent of the 
damaged dwellings and 10 to 12 percent 
of the industrial space had been re- 
paired or replaced. After the currency 
reform of June 20, 1948, rebuilding was 
accelerated, but rates of construction of 
various types of structures changed con- 
siderably. The rate at which permits for 
construction of new housing received ap- 
proval during the period June 20 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, was only 60 percent of 
the prereform figure. Permits granted 
for large industrial and business con- 
struction projects declined to 52 percent 
of the prereform figure. Repairs to ex- 
isting houses were not affected by the 
reform, but industrial- and business- 
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repair projects increased by 100 percent. 
After the reform the rate of completion 
of small workshops increased 20 percent, 
offices and stores 500 percent, but the 
completion of warehouses declined by 30 
percent. The increases in construction 
have been attained despite increased 
costs. 

Reconstruction involves clearing away 
ruins before rebuilding. In the worst 
damaged areas, the city has taken the 
initiative in clearing away the rubble and 
has given the contract to a private firm. 
Part of the cost is met by the sale of 
material left on the property. The city 
owns a crushing machine which is used 
in grinding up broken bricks. The 
crushed material is utilized with other 
aggregates in forming new construction 
materials. 

At the present rate, the reconstruction 
of Bremerhaven will require at least 20 
years. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FOR IMPROVING 
INDUSTRIAL CENTERS IN POLAND 


Poland is distributing 2,500,000,000 
zlotys for the improvement of housing 
and sanitation facilities in industrial 
centers. (1 zloty is approximately 
equivalent to $0.0025, United States cur- 
rency.) Special attention is given to 
emergency housing repairs in view of the 
fact that municipal budgets of the dif- 
ferent towns primarily provide for long- 
term investment plans. 

The Council of State has provided that 
the entire sum eventually will be spent by 
the various municipalities. Allocations 
have been made as follows: For housing, 
1,100,000,000 zlotys; for sanitation, 300,- 
000,000; for repair of roads and bridges 
leading to places of employment, 250,- 
000,000: for street lights, gardens, chil- 
dren's nurseries, and other recreation 
facilities, 350,000,000 zlotys. 


HOUSING SITUATION, SPAIN 


The shortage of low-cost housing units 
throughout Spain is still acute, despite 
the efforts of both State and some pri- 
vate construction companies. The Na- 
tional Housing Institute estimates that 
Spain needs 30,380 new units per year if 
a renovation of Spain’s housing facilities 
is to be accomplished every 150 years. 
On the other hand, if the present struc- 
tures that are condemned are to be re- 
placed within 20 years, an additional 
88.517 houses per year are needed. Added 
to this are 60,000 new units per year 
needed for the normal population in- 
crease of 250,000 per year, or a total of 
178,897 housing units annually. 

Figures furnished by the National In- 
stitute of Statistics indicate that such 
housing facilities are a goal rather than 
an accomplishment. Spanish construc- 
tion of all types progressed in a fairly 
even pattern from 1940 to 1947 and 
reached a peak of activity in July 1947, 


after which time it began to drop. Proj- 
ects approved for new housing construc- 
tion in 1947 reached 32,936 units, for re- 
modeling 4,167 units, or a total of 37,103 
dwelling units. Completed in that year 
were 12,476 new units and 2,394 remod- 
eled, or a total of 14,870 dwelling units. 
In the first half of 1948, projects ap- 
proved were 10,898 for new units and 
1,467 for remodeling, totaling 12,365; 
completed were 8,202 new and 1,401 re- 
modeled units, or a total of 9,603 dwell- 
ing units. 

Since its inception in April 1939, the 
National Housing Institute, which pro- 
vides State-financed construction, has 
developed in all parts of Spain more than 
27,000 dwellings; it had more than 50,000 
under construction and approximately 
115,000 in the planning stage in the third 
quarter of 1948. 

Privately financed housing construc- 
tion is the activity that is decreasing. 
The decline reportedly results from credit 
restrictions, high costs, and cautious- 
ness on the part of speculators who feel 
that the market for high-priced housing 
is pretty well saturated. In Madrid alone 
the Spanish press estimates a surplus of 
approximately 4,000 high-priced apart- 
ments. 

Costs of construction materials, which 
had doubled and tripled for some items 
during 1946 and 1947, reached an all- 
time high in February 1948, but dropped 
thereafter. Costs of finished units ad- 
vanced correspondingly. Some new com- 
panies, operating on bank credits, which 
were tightened generally in the first half 
of 1948, ran into difficulties and would 
have been quickly bankrupt except for 
the cooperation of the banks in the first 
9 months of the year. The older and 
better financed companies were able to 
withstand a sluggish market. One Span- 
ish authority declared that, financially, 
private construction is based on inflated 
real-estate values mortgaged to the hilt, 
and State construction is based on an 
ever mounting public debt. 


Electrical 
quipment 


CONSTRUCTION OF DIESEL ELECTRIC PLANT, 
MANZANILLO, MEXICO 


Construction of an entirely new Diesel 
electric plant in Manzanillo, Mexico, in 
about 2 years, is being planned. The new 
plant will be similar to the one recently 
completed in the city of Colima, which 
has a capacity of 1,400 kilowatts. 


APPROVAL FOR CONSTRUCTION OF POWER 
STATION, COLONY OF SINGAPORE 


The construction of a power station 
in the Colony of Singapore, to cost S$27,- 
360,000 (‘S$1—$0.47, U. S. currency), has 
received final approval of the Municipal 
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Part of a great South American sugar plantation. 


Commissioners. The new station, ex- 
pected to be located in Pasir Panjang, is 
designed for a capacity of 150,000 kilo- 
watts. (The maximum capacity of the 
St. James Power Station, which will not 
be scrapped, is 37,000 kilowatts. ) 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Foop IMPORTS AND DOLLAR SHORTAGE, U. K. 


Britain is dependent on imports for 
the major portion of its food supply. In 
the postwar period imports of food sup- 


plies have been and will continue to be 


restricted by the shortage of foreign ex- 
change, especially dollars. Imports of 
fruit, eggs, meat, cheese, and other foods 
have been limited by the shortage of 
hard currencies; and in some cases im- 
ports from dollar sources have been elim- 
inated. Much of the imports of food- 
stuffs, such as wheat and cheese, are be- 
ing paid for in dollars provided by ECA 
and by other grants. Total imports, es- 
pecially from dollar sources, would be 
much greater if dollars were freely 
available. 

The United Kingdom has shifted much 
of its food purchases to nondollar 
sources, and, where possible, to the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and Empire.. The 
dried fruit formerly imported from the 
United States is being replaced by dates, 
currants, and figs from Turkey and 
Greece. Eastern European grain is be- 
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ing used when available. At the same 
time, the traditional suppliers of the 
United Kingdom, which do not represent 
a hard-currency problem, such as Den- 
mark, continue to reserve a large propor- 
tion of output from the United Kingdom. 

Bilateral Trade Agreements are being 
used as a vehicle for obtaining supplies 
The Food import situation is character- 
ized by the strict control of imports to 
minimize the import of nonessentials and 
supplies from hard-currency areas, by a 
growing dependency on Empire and non- 
dollar sources for supplies, and by efforts 
to expand production in the Empire of 
such items as oil and coarse grains. The 
curtailment of dollar and similar pur- 
chases has not been fully offset by pur- 
chases in Empire and soft-currency areas 
and is reflected in reduced imports of 
high-cost foods such as butter and meat 
as well as luxury foods. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CUBAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF PULSE 
Crops 


Preliminary estimates place Cuban 
1948 bean production at 100,000,000 
pounds, the largest crop since World 
War II. Pulse imports during the first 
8 months of 1948 were unofficially re- 
ported at 70,900,000 pounds, as compared 
with 77,900,000 pounds during the cor- 
responding period of 1947. 

Imports in 1948 were smaller because 
large imports were received at the end 
of 1947 and were not cleared for distribu- 


tion until 1948. Although information 
is incomplete, it is believed that con. 
sumption during all of 1948 will approxi- 
mate 185,000,000 pounds. 

Prices on red and white beans, while 
fluctuating during the year, were signifj- 
cantly lower in November 1948 than in 
January of that year. Short supply of 
black beans has kept the price high dur- 
ing the entire period, with fluctuations 
between $25 and $30 per Spanish quin- 
tal (101.43 pounds). 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND Exports, 
ALGERIA 


Citrus-fruit production in Algeria in 
1948 is officially estimated at 1,775,000 
metric quintals (1 metric quintal—220.46 
pounds? of which 1,200,000 quintals were 
oranges, 400,000 quintals tangerines. 
125,000 quintals clementines, and 50,000 
quintals ‘all other.” 

Government officials predict that cit- 
rus-fruit exports from the 1948 crop wil] 
total from 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 quintals 
gross weight or roughly 1,000,000 to 1.- 
300,000 net. Oranges are expected to 
account for well over 80 percent of the 
total, with nearly all exports going to 
France, as usual. 


Grain and Products 


SHORTAGE OF DOMESTIC GRAIN FOR FLOUR 
MILLS ON THE LOWER RHINE, GER MANY 


Flour mills on the lower Rhine, Ger- 
many, report that supplies of foreign 
grain were sufficient during the third 
quarter of 1948, but that domestic grain 
was scarce. Domestic-grain deliveries in 
the Bizonal Area in the first 9 months of 
1948 amounted to only 88 percent of the 
quantity delivered up to the correspond- 
ing date of the preceding year, although 
the crop is 33 percent larger than in 
1947. The withholding of domestic grain 
by German peasants and farmers led to 
a demand by General Clay on November 
15, 1948, for delivery to the mills of the 
full crop. 

Stocks of corn at the mills cannot be 
utilized, as there is no demand for corn 
meal. 


Veat and Products 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Canadian meat production in 1943 is 
reported to have been 2,323,000,000 
pounds, or 11 percent more than the 
1947 output of 2,272,000,000 pounds. This 
is about 8 percent below the record out- 
put in 1944. 

Total meat exports in 1948 are esti- 
mated at about 320,000,000 pounds—ap- 
proximately the same as in 1947 and 1946. 
An increase in beef exports, which was 
expected to total 100,000,000 pounds in 
1948, will offset declines in pork, mutton, 
and lamb. 

About the same amount of dressed 
beef—70 percent of the exports—went to 
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the United States in 1948 as went to 
Britain in 1947. 


URUGUAYAN EXPORTS 


During the third quarter of 1948 
Uruguayan meat exports showed a 
marked increase over the second quarter 
and reached an estimated 17,416 tons 
(all of which was beef except 477 tons of 
frozen mutton), compared with 12,533 
tons exported during the third quarter 
of 1947. In the first 9 months of 1948, 
meat exports amounted to 51,355 tons, 
or nearly 90 percent more than the 
27.071 tons shipped in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 


Sugars and Products 
MEXICAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Refined sugar production in Mexico in 
the 1948-49 grinding season is estimated 
at 700,000 metric tons, with an export- 
able surplus of 150,000 tons. Exports 
during 1947-48 amounted to approxi- 
mately 174,000 tons. This included about 
45000 tons from the preceding crop. 

Production of sugar for domestic con- 
sumption will include about 150,000 tons 
of piloncillo ‘brown loaf sugar). 


y Pos ‘i 
General Products 
PRODUCTION OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 
KENYA, BRITISH East AFRICA 


A new factory established at Mombasa, 
Kenya Protectorate, is engaged in the 
production of flooring tiles and terrazzo 
sinks, baths, and lavatories. The fac- 
tory, which is financed entirely by Kenya 
capital, uses domestic materials, and 
employs African personnel. It began pro- 
duction early in 1948. Its present out- 
put is approximately 15,000 flooring tiles 
a month, and the manager states that 
production could be increased to 25,000 
a month should the demand increase to 
that extent. The building, 5,000 square 
feet, is covered with concrete roofing 
tiles manufactured on the premises. The 
domestic demand for these tiles is slow, 
however, as builders are accustomed to 
using clay-burned tiles imported from 
India. The manager expects the demand 
for the concrete tile to increase with the 
continued building of new houses. 


PRINTING OPERATIONS, BOMBAY PROVINCE, 
INDIA 


The Factory Inspectorate of Bombay 


Province, India, reported that within the 
Province 312 printing presses attended 
by 13,687 workers were in operation in 
1947. These figures represented a grad- 
ual increase in presses and personnel 
over the 4 preceding years. In 1943 the 
presses in operation numbered 261 and 
the workers 10,083. The greatest ac- 
tivity was in Bombay City, where 200 
presses were operated by 9,820 workers 
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at the end of 1947; and of the remainder, 
43 presses and 1,641 workers were in 
Poona, and 32 presses and 859 employees 
in Ahmedabad. Other presses were op- 
erated at Paharpur, Nasik, Gorda, Jal- 
gaon, and Sholapur. 


Gums 


GUM-TRAGACANTH EXPORTS, IRAN 


During 1946-47 exports of gum traga- 
canth from Iran amounted to 2,864 
metric tons, valued at 158,768,000 rials. 
These shipments went to the following 
countries (value in rials in parentheses) : 
United States, 1,647 tons (82,751,000); 
U. S. S. R., 66 tons (2,215,000) ; United 
Kingdom, 798 tons (56,680,000) ; Iraq, 70 
tons (4,234,000) ; India, 95 tons (6,237,- 
000); and other countries, 188 tons 
(7,651,000). 

Iran’s exports of gum tragacanth in 
1945-46 totaled 2,114 metric tons, with 
a value of 105,916,000 rials. The desti- 
nations were as follows: United States, 
768 tons (38,435,000) ; U.S. S. R., 60 tons 
(1,969,000); United Kingdom, 656 tons 
(38,371,000) ; Iraq, 68 tons (5,997,000) ; 
India, 342 tons (12,471,000); and other 
countries, 220 tons’ (8,673,000). (32 
rials US$1.00.) 


EXPORTS OF GUM BENZOIN FROM 
Honc KONG 


Declared exports of gum benzoin from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 10 months of 1948 totaled 2,003 
pounds, valued at $3,861. 


Leather and 
Products 


SALES OF ARGENTINE HIDES AND SKINS FOR 
EXPORT 


Sales of Argentine hides for export 
were suspended on October 29, 1948, 
until a study for the setting of prices 
could be made. Because of this restric- 
tion, stocks increased rapidly. 

Among the larger purchasers of Ar- 
gentine hides and skins were the follow- 
ing countries: United States, Rumania, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Belgium, and France. In the 
first 9 months of 1948, 5,590,225 cattle 
hides were shipped out of Argentina, 219,- 
665 horse hides, 2,852 bales (weighing 
about 515 pounds each) of goatskins, 396 
bales of kidskins, 30,821 bales (weigh- 
ing about 880 pounds each) of sheep- 
skins, 136 metric tons of pickled hog- 
skins, and 4,567 tons of other pickled 
skins. 

FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTS, 

GREECE 


A new shoe-manufacturing company 
which expects to begin operations early 


in 1949 was established in Greece in June 
1948. This company plans to make ma- 
chine-made men’s shoes, army shoes, 
and army-type shoes for laborers which 
will sell at prices substantially lower than 
hand-made shoes. 

Imports of leather footwear during 
1947 (in tons) were as follows: From 
the United States, 76; the United King- 
dom, 182; Rhodesia, 178; Egypt, 30; Ar- 
gentina, 14; and other countries, 11. The 
importation of leather goods, except for 
industrial use, has been prohibited. Im- 
ports of leather belting in the first half 
of 1948 amounted to 12 tons, of which 
the United Kingdom supplied 10 tons. 
In the entire year 1947 belting imports 
totaled 55 tons of which the United 
Kingdom supplied 41. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER INDUSTRY, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


There are 342 sawmills with an agegre- 
gate daily capacity of 2,212,000 board feet 
in the Republic of the Philippines, com- 
pared with 163, with a daily capacity of 
1,693,000 board feet before the war, stated 
the Philippine Bureau of Forestry. 

The total investment in the lumber in- 
dustry is placed at 49,000,000 pesos 
($24,500,000), and the value of major 
forest products entering trade approxi- 
mates 72,000,000 pesos. The forest in- 
dustries provide employment for about 
70,000 persons. 


RAILWAY-TIE PRODUCTION, POLAND 


The production of 4,860,090 railway 
ties is scheduled in Poland during the 
next 2 years under a current 2-year plan, 
states the Polish press. Output totaled 
2,860,000 ties during the forestry year 
ended September 1948, compared with 
1,540,000 ties during the preceding for- 
estry year. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED AND EXPORTED, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African Farm Implement 
Manufacturers, Ltd., only manufacturer 
of farm machinery in South Africa, 
planned to attain an annual production 
rate of 150,000 units by the end of 1948. 
Tine cultivators, planters with fertilizer 
attachments, ridgers, various types of 
plows and harrows, and spare parts for 
certain makes of equipment are being 
manufactured. They are marketed in 
10 countries in Africa and exported to 
Brazil, Greece, and Turkey. 
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Since 1947, the firm has been asso- 
ciated with the Massey-Harris Co. of 
Canada for collaboration in research and 
techniques for joint manufacture of ag- 


ricultural machinery. Financial and 
managerial control remains entirely in 
South African hands. 


MACHINERY AND Parts To BE 
MANUFACTURED IN CHILE 


Farm machinery and parts are to be 
manufactured in Chile in two new fac- 
tories, one in Santiago and one in 
Temuco, now under consideration by the 
Fomento Corporation. Machine tools 
for the plants are expected to be pur- 
chased in the United States. The fac- 
tories are to be operated by Fomento’s 
mechanized Farm Units Department, 
which probably will have a 200,000,000 
paper-peso backing and become a sepa- 
rate entity. (1 paper peso=$0.032, U. S. 
currency, Official rate.) 


Use oF GARDEN TRACTORS LIMITED, 
TURKEY 


Garden tractors are relatively new in 
Turkey, and farmers have been slow to 
take up the use of this type of equip- 
ment. Imports from the United King- 
dom, Sweden, and the United States, ac- 
cording to trade estimates, have not ex- 
ceeded 500 units during the past 2 years, 
and potential importers apparently are 
reluctant to place new orders. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


NEED FOR IMPPROVEMENTS IN EGYPT’S 
CANNING INDUSTRY 


Renewal of canning plant machinery, 
installation of modern refrigeration 
equipment, and adoption of modern 
methods of mass production have been 
recommended for the Egyptian canning 
industry by a United States expert who 
was invited to study the industry and 
make recommendations for its improve- 
ment. 


MACHINE-TOOL TRADE, U. K. 


Machine tools exported from the 
United Kingdom in the first 6 months of 
1948 totaled 26,868 tons valued at £8,140.- 
163, according to a British trade journal. 
Predominating among these exports were 
lathes valued at £2,237,222: grinding ma- 
chines, worth £805,518: drilling ma- 
chines, £714,437; milling machines, £609.- 
607: and parts, £568,599. 

The principal customers were India 
(£1,176,329); Australia (£834,387): 
France and possessions (£755,541): South 
Africa (£687,058); and the Netherlands 
and possessions (£584,265). 

Machine tools imported into the United 
Kingdom reached a total of 6,534 tons 
valued at £2,397,230 in the period Janu- 
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ary—June 1948; 2,545 tons (£1,619,770) 
were furnished by the United States. 
The chief item of imports was milling 
and gear-cutting machines, valued at 
£450,534. 


POSSIBILITY FOR SALE TO CHILE 


It is possible that plant and machin- 
ery can be sold to Consorcio de Admin- 
istraciones Agricolas, as the announce- 
ment was made recently that the 
organization soon would establish the 
first pressed-wood plant in Chile. The 
plant will be built at a cost of 60,000,000 
paper pesos (1 paper peso $0.032, United 
States currency) stated Industria, the 
official publication of the Chilian Manu- 
facturers Association. Machinery and 
equipment largely of Swedish origin is 
going into a new wood-impregnating 
plant at Champullo, costing approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 paper pesos 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


TRADE OF BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Imports of drugs and medicinals into 
the Bizonal Area of Germany during the 
period January through September 1948 
were valued at $2,004,000, and exports for 
the same period were valued at $1,591,000 

Imports of the most important cate- 
gories and their values for the period 
mentioned above were valued as follows: 
Drugs of animal origin, $750,522: drugs 
and medicinals, n. e. s., $249,158: and 
medicinal chemicals, inorganic, $272,161 

The most important export classifica- 
tions and their values were as follows 
Medicinal chemicals, inorganic, $684,572: 
prescription pharmaceuticals, $581,929: 
and drugs and medicinals, n. e. s., 
$194,612. 

In the battle against foot-and-mouth 
disease in the Bizonal Area, 7,700 liters 
of a planned 10,000 liters of vaccine were 
imported during October 1948 for inocu- 
lation in a belt surrounding disease- 
infected areas. Vaccine production in 
the Bizonal Area is being accelerated to 
the maximum, and it was expected that 
by the first of December three plants 
having a capacity of 1,000 liters per 
month would be in production 


Cop-LiIvErR-OIL Output, ICELAND 


Iceland’s cod-liver-oil output in 1948 
is estimated at 35,500,000 crowns (6.505 
crowns=US$1), or 39 percent higher 
than in 1946. Cost estimates are as fol- 
lows (percentage increases over 1946 in 
parantheses): Foreign raw material, 
928,000 crowns ‘mainly packing mate- 
rial, 111 percent) ; and domestic raw Ma- 
terials, 26,847,000 crowns (‘41 percent). 
Part of the advance in costs is due to 
price increases. 





During the first 9 months of 1947, the 
value of cod-liver-oil output was 25,000,- 
000 crowns. In that period, the cost of 
foreign raw materials was 455,000 crowns, 
and that of domestic materials, 20,661,009 
crowns. Operations during the first 9 
months of 1947 represent a value almost 
as large as that during the entire year 
1946. This gain was attributed to the 
increase in the fish catch as a result of 
the expansion of the fishing fleet. 

The above figures are based upon re- 
ports from the three largest cod-liver-oj] 
refineries, which account for most of the 
business. 


EXPORTS FROM FRANCE TO U. S. 


During October 1948, declared exports 
of crude drugs of plant origin from the 
Marseille consular district of France to 
the United States were valued at $3,449. 
compared with $5,433 in the preceding 
month. The October shipments included 
belladonna, senna, and psyllium seeds. 
Additionally, lavender-flower exports 
had a value of $795 


CHINA’S EXPoRTS 


Exports of medicinal substances and 
spices (not including chemicals) from 
China during the first half of 1948 
amounted to 4,652 metric tons. The chief 
destinations were as follows: Hong Kong, 
3,664 tons (mainly for reshipment) ; Ma- 
cao, 743 tons; Siam, 106 tons; and Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States 
46 tons 

In the first half of 1947, exports of 
crude medicinals and spices totaled 7,396 
metric tons, the largest shipments going 
to Hong Kong, 6,059 tons: Macao, 741 
tons: United Kingdom, 80 tons; Belgium, 
78 tons: Siam, 71 tons: and the United 
States, 63 tons 

Declared exports of drugs products from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
during the first 10 months of 1948 in- 
cluded the following items: Rhubarb, 31.- 
089 pounds, value, $8,239; and menthol 
43.800 pounds, value, $317,368 

Musk exports from Shanghai to the 
United States in the first 10 months of 
1948 amounted to 55 pounds, valued at 
$8,136 


HonGc KONG'S IMPoRTS From U.S. S.R 


Imports of pharmaceutical products 
(medicines, non-Chinese) into Hong 
Kong from the U. S. S. R. during 1947 
and in the period January through Sep- 
tember 1948 were valued at HK$769,877 
US$1—HK$4 at official § rate and 
HK$205,208, respectively 


IMPORTS FOR VETERINARY USE, KENYA 


Imports of health remedies for animals 
into Kenya in 1947 were estimated at 
£60,000 ‘£1 $4.0639, United States cur- 
rency), or 20 percent of all imported 
medicinals and drugs The products 
came primarily from the United King- 
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dom, India, and the Union of South 
Africa. 


ExporTS FROM SHANGHAI, CHINA, TO U. S. 


Declared exports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products (menthol and 
Chinese Medicines) from Shanghai, 
China, to the United States during Octo- 
per 1948 amounted to 18,000 and 1,540 
pounds and were valued at $137,651 and 
$817, respectively. Exports from Jan- 
uary through October 1948 to the United 
States totaled 43,800 pounds of menthol 
valued at $317,368 and 13,498 pounds of 
Chinese medicines valued at $7,796. 
TRADE BETWEEN HUNGARY AND SWEDEN 

Under a recent trade agreement, Hun- 
gary is to export to Sweden during the 
period October 1, 1948, to September 30, 
1949, rose hips to the value of 200,000 
crowns and pharmaceutical products and 
specialities, including medicinal herbs 
valued at 200,000 crowns (US$1=3.60 
Swedish crowns). 

In addition, Hungary is scheduled to 
export to Sweden opium alkaloids, in- 
cluding papaverine, valued at 400,000 
crowns. 


PRODUCTION OF VETERINARY SERUMS AND 
VACCINES 


The principal producer of veterinary 
serums and vaccines in Iran is the Razi 
Institute at Hessarak, under the control 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Estimates of the production of veter- 
inary serums and vaccines at the Insti- 
tute in the year March 21, 1947, to March 
20, 1948, were as follows: Antianthrax 
vaccine, 3,978,000 doses; anti-sheep-pox 
vaccine, 946,000 doses; antiblackleg vac- 
cine, 130,000 doses: antipasteurellosis 
‘hemorrhagic septicemia) vaccine, 121,- 
000 doses; and all other types of veter- 
inary biologicals, 40,000 doses. 


NEW MANUFACTURING PROCESSES IN JAPAN 


The Japanese Institute of Scientific 
and Industrial Research of Osaka Uni- 
versity is reported to have successfully 
worked out the production of ephedrine 
to the pilot-plant stage, and it is expected 
that one or more manufacturers will 
adopt the process, reported the foreign 
press 

The Institute also is reported to be set- 
ting up a pilot plant utilizing new tech- 
niques of vacuum distillation for making 
Vitamin A 


HONG Konc’s Exports To U. S. 


Exports from Hong Kong to the United 
States during October 1948 included 21,- 
874 pounds of Chinese medicines valued 
at $74,512. Exports to the United States, 
from January through October 1948, 
totaled 10,195 pounds of menthol valued 
at $83,954, and 313,193 pounds of Chinese 
Medicines valued at $388,888 


January 10, 19049 


During the first 10 months of 1948, de- 
clared exports of botanical drugs from 
Hong Kong to the United States included 
the following items: Psyllium husks, 
166,995 pounds ($10,170); senna, 53,760 
pounds ($9,873): ginseng, 19 pounds 
($3,704); rhubarb, 12,320 pounds ($3,- 
881); sandalwood, 168 pounds ($314); 
and galangal root, 120,716 pounds ($3,- 
298); and agar-agar, 79,502 pounds 
($124,704). 


IMPORTS INTO MADAGASCAR 


Imports of medicines into Madagascar 
for the period January through Sep- 
tember 1948 amounted to 196 metric 
tons valued at 73,142,000 francs. 
(US$1=—126 CFA francs at the official 
exchange rate). 


AIMS OF ALL-EUROPEAN CONGRESS OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS HELD IN 
POLAND 


The All-European Congress of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons recently met in Warsaw, 
Poland. This meeting was called by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO), and it was 
reported that many eminent specialists 
in this field took part in the Congress. 

The principal aims were to acquaint 
members with the most recent scientific 
achievements in veterinary science, to 
discuss the most prevalent contagious 
diseases of domestic animals and their 
treatment, and to consider the question 
for an international program for com- 
batting these diseases. 


ANIMAL GLANDS BEING USED, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The collection and use of animal 
glands as a byproduct is fully warranted 
at the large South African abattoirs, 
especially on The Rand, states an au- 
thoritative source. One firm at Newtown 
has already begun such operations. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


AUSTRIAN-FRENCH FILM EXCHANGE 
AGREEMENT 


A new clearing and payments agree- 
ment negotiated in Vienna, Austria, in 
November 1948 contains a special section 
providing for film exchange of five 
French films for each Austrian film. The 
schilling difference credited to France 
will be used by the French film industry 
for productions in Austria, for synchroni- 
zation work done in Austria, and for the 
payment of licenses and_ royalties. 
Should the credit to France exceed 
1,000,000 schillings at any time, the fur- 
ther import of French films may be tem- 
porarily barred. It is reported that Aus- 
trian producers expect under the agree- 


ment to exhibit 30 of their films in France 
during 1949. 


SIXTEEN-MM. FILMs IN SWITZERLAND 


The semi-official Swiss Film Chamber, 
which among other things is responsible 
for the distribution of quotas, has con- 
tinued its efforts to persuade the Asso- 
ciation of Theater Owners and the Asso- 
ciation of Distributors to accept 16-mm. 
films. While in theory these latter Asso- 
ciations have agreed, they have stipu- 
lated so many qualifications that in prac- 
tice the 16-mm. film plays no role as a 
feature picture in Switzerland. 

Imports of 16-mm. short films from 
the United States increased from 88 orig- 
inal films during 1946 to 825 during 1947. 
This increase indicates a wider interest 
for United States shorts in the amateur 
market, a field in which United States 
producers might further capitalize until 
such time as the 16-mm. feature film is 
accepted professionally. 

The importation of 16-mm. feature 
films dropped from 22 in 1946 to only 6 
in 1947. In all other categories, how- 
ever (shorts, cultural, educational, and 
advertising films), imports of 16-mm. 
films show substantial increases. Domes- 
tic production continues to be confined 
to documentary and advertising films. 

United States 16-mm. motion-picture 
projectors and accessories are promi- 
nently displayed in shop windows 
throughout Switzerland. It should be 
noted, however, that the tri-film pro- 
jector (16-, 8-, 9.5-mm.- produced in 
Switzerland, continues to remain an im- 
portant competitor of the United States 
product. Trade circles suggest that it 
might be advantageous for United States 
firms to consider producing a projector 
which users of 8-mm. film would convert 
to use 16-mm. film and thus compete 
with the popular Swiss tri-film model. 


New POLISH FILMS SHOWN 


Three new full-length Polish films 
were to appear on Warsaw screens in De- 
cember 1948, stated the Polish press. 
One, entitled “Treasure” (Skarb) deals 
with the life of municipal bus drivers, 
another entitled ‘“Graniczna Street’ 
(Ulica Graniczna) shows the Warsaw 
Ghetto during German occupation, the 
third, “Printing Shop in Grzybowska 
Street” (Drukarnia Przy Ulica Grzybow- 
skiej) concerns the underground press. 


MoTION PICTURES IN TURKEY 


As of August 1, 1948, admission tax for 
showings of films produced in Turkey 
was fixed at 25 percent; for imported 
films it is 70 percent. This measure has 
not yet been of real prejudice to films of 
foreign origin because of the limited 
number of domestically produced films. 
However, any increase in domestic pro- 
duction will inevitab'y react to the detri- 





ment of United States and other foreign 
films. 

Total production of domestic motion- 
picture films for the year 1948 will reach 
14, an all-time record, and double that 
for the year 1947. A further increase in 
production may be anticipated for 1949 
as native films meet with more favor on 
the part of the Turkish public than im- 
ported films. Furthermore, the differen- 
tial in the rate of taxation is expected to 
give a strong impetus to domestic pro- 
duction, which is handicapped by lim- 
ited facilities. 

During the summer season, June 
through August, only second-run fi'ms 
were exhibited. During September, first- 
run films were exhibited as follows: 
United States 11, British 2, French 2 ‘one 
dubbed), Italian 1 (dubbed), and Turkish 
1. The bulk of feature films to be ex- 
hibited during the present motion-pic- 
ture season will certainly be of United 
States origin, with Italian, French, and 
British films constituting the most im- 
portant foreign competition in that 
order. Egyptian films, which over the 
last few years have constituted the great- 
est foreign competition, are said to be 
declining in popularity because of lack 
of originality in subject matter, weakness 
in technique, and the high prices de- 
manded by Egyptian producers. 

Turkish importers are now attempting 
to introduce Mexican films, to be dubbed 
into the Turkish language, inasmuch as 
they believe them to be more similar than 
others to United States films but to cost 
less. 


TELEVISION IN BRITISH MOTION-PICTURE 
THEATERS 


On November 12 there was concluded 
a series of high-level meetings between 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
and the motion-picture people whereby, 
for some undetermined but short period 
of future time, televised programs will 
be projected in motion-picture theaters. 
According to an article in the London 
Times, the Rank organization and the 
Associated British Picture Corporation 
welcomed the agreement because it al- 
lowed them to experiment with large- 
screen television. 

The Rank organization already has one 
theater at Bromley, Kent, fitted with 
equipment which can receive British 
Broadcasting Corporation programs from 
Alexandra Palace and _ transmissions 
from the organization’s experimental 
transmitter at Sydenham. The next 
stage would be to equip one or more the- 
aters in central London so that public 
reaction to screen television might be 
judged. 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET DURING 
SEPTEMBER 1948 


Twenty-six films were released in 
Habana (Cuba) theaters during Septem- 
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ber 1948 and box-office receipts totaled 
$159,068 as compared with $184,582 in 
August for an equal number of releases. 
The United States produced 21 of the 
films released during the month, Mexico, 
3, Great Britain, 1, and Argentina, 1. 
United States films earned $141,437 or 
88.9 percent of the gross box-office re- 
ceipts for September; Mexican films 
earned $8,461; British films, $5,314; and 
Argentine films, $3,856. 

The leading box-office attraction of 
September was a United States film 
shown simultaneously in five neighbor- 
hood theaters, the Trianon, Infanta, 
Campoamor, Metropolitan, and the Ala- 
meda. Gross receipts for a 2-week run 
were $24,144. The attraction rating sec- 
ond in popularity was another United 
States film shown in the Fausto Theater. 
Gross receipts amounted to $14,524 for a 
2-week run. 


LARGE THEATER BEING CONSTRUCTED IN 
CAIRO, EGYPT 


A new theater, yet unnamed, is well on 
its way to completion in Cairo, Egypt, 
on Rue Soliman Pasha, approximately 
two blocks from the Metro Theater. 
Construction of this theater is on a 
lavish scale comparable to that of the 
Rank-sponsored Rivoli; it will have a 
seating capacity of 2,400 people. The 
persons building it have extensive inter- 
ests in other theaters. They expect to 
make this the foremost theater in Cairo 
by arranging with the various companies 
for the best and latest United States pic- 
tures. They state that they intend to 
profit from the experience of the Rivoli 
which, it is reported, lost E£16,000 ‘$66.- 
000) in over-all operation since opening 
early in 1948, principally because it has 
exhibited few of the better pictures. 


EQUIPMENT MARKET IN MEXICO 


There are reported to be 1,751 theaters 
in Mexico, including 85 mobile units. Of 
this total, 118 are in the Federal District, 
an additional 12 are under construction, 
and 3 arein the blueprint stage. Seating 
capacity of these theaters ranges from 
200 to 5,000. Although equipment and 
accessories need modernization, United 
States firms are cautioned that Mexican 
theater attendance does not warrant un- 
essential expenditures. Devaluation of 
the peso also increases the price of equip- 
ment, yet admission prices have re- 
mained stable. Virtually all motion-pic- 
ture equipment in use in Mexico is of 
United States origin. 

The sound equipment needs replace- 
ment in practically all of the theaters in 
small villages and about 25 theaters in 
the Federal District. The general con- 
dition of arc lamps in Mexico City is good 
but in the small towns it ranges from 
bad to fair. Twosets of curtains are used 
in larger theaters in important cities, 
but curtains are seldom installed in small 





theaters. The potential market for mo. 
tors is good, however, the market for 
traveler track is poor because of high 
import duties. The present situation has 
encouraged a Mexican firm to attempt 
the manufacture of this item. The po- 
tentialities for selling air-conditioning 
equipment is good, particularly to thea- 
ters along the east and west coasts, and 
in and south of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. A Presidential decree of 1947 tem- 
porarily prohibits the importation of re- 
wind tables, film storage cabinets, and al] 
but one type of theater seats. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAN 


From August 15 to November 1, 1948 
the Commission of Theaters granted 93 
new permits to show feature films jn 
Iran. Of this total, 63 were United States 
productions, 13 Russian, 4 French, 4 In- 
dian, 3 British, 2 Egyptian, 2 German, 
and 1 Italian. One was produced in 
Iran. As evidence of the predominant 
place United States films hold in the 
Iranian market, 19 of the 23 films play- 
ing in Tehran on November 1 were from 
the United States. 

The second Iranian-made feature film 
was exhibited first in Tehran in October, 
This film, “‘Zendani Amir” (“Prisoner of 
the Amir’) is a considerable improve- 
ment over the first production, ‘‘Toofan 
Zendegi.”’” Advances have been made in 
sound, lighting, photography, direction, 
and the story and acting are superior. 
Regardless of the comparative excellence 
of this second film, it is still reported to 
be a very faulty production. 

The production cost of Zendani Amir 
was about 640,000 rials, slightly more 
than $10,000 at the free-market rate of 
exchange, compared with about 1,000,000 
rials for the first film. It is question- 
able whether the producers will regain 
their investments on these pictures. 

Returns on the first film, including tax 
refunds, have thus far totaled about 500,- 
000 rials, after first showings in Tehran 
and one-third of the Provinces. Zendani 
Amir, despite its superiority to the first 
film, is attracting smaller audiences. 
Unless the producers are able to accept 
losses for several years in the hope of 
developing larger audiences, it appears 
that the Iranian film industry may soon 
collapse. 


YUGOSLAV-POLISH AGREEMENT 


A Yugoslav-Polish motion-picture 
agreement was entered into in May 1948 
by the State film enterprises of the two 
countries, stated the Yugoslav press. 
The agreement calls for viewing full- 
length productions for export, from 
which each party chooses films for dis- 
tribution in its country. Each film 
chosen is passed by censorship within 15 
days after receipt; its acceptance for dis- 
tribution by the receiving Government 
is communicated to the producer within 
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5 days. Neither Poland nor Yugoslavia 
has the right to make any cuts or changes 
in each other’s films. 

On the basis of this agreement, it is 
announced that two Polish films have 
peen accepted by Yugoslavia and will be 
exhibited shortly. Yugoslavia has sent 
three feature films to Poland, and seven 
documentaries. The Yugoslav press 
points out that neither the Yugoslav 
feature firms nor documentaries have 
been shown in Poland. The Poles have 
given a definite answer in regard to only 
one film which was not accepted for dis- 
tribution, “because the Polish public is 
tired of war pictures.” 


Naval Stores 
OUTPUT OF REFINED ROSIN, AUSTRIA 


Despite the loss of a major portion of 
rosin-refining capacity in Austria as a 
result of a fire at a plant in the Soviet 
Zone, Output of refined rosin reached 
a postwar record of 183 metric tons in 
September 1948. In 1937 the monthly 
average was 137 tons. 


IMPORTS OF PINE TAR PITCH, BRAZIL 


The United States supplied all of 
Brazil's imports of pine tar pitch in the 
second quarter of 1948, which, however, 
were much smaller than those in the cor- 
responding period of 1947, statistics of 
the Brazilian Ministry of Finance show. 
Imports totaled 2,594 metric tons, valued 
at $531,000; in the second quarter of 
1947, total imports of this material were 
8.446 tons (8,081 from the United States) , 
valued at $2,103,000. 


PINE-OIL PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of crude pine oil in Japan 
was 11,000 kiloliters (1 kiloliter—1,000 
liters) in 1947, but was expected to in- 
crease to 25,000 kiloliters in 1948. There 
are 70 refineries with a total refining ca- 
pacity of 40,000 to 50,000 kiloliters. Nine 
are Major plants which process approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the total output and 
use the oi] in manufacturing other prod- 
ucts; the smaller units refine the crude 
oil to produce turpentine and pitch. 


Nonferrous Metals 


MAGNESITE PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


Austrian crude-magnesite production 
continued to expand during the third 
quarter of 1948. The magnesite mines 
are probably the only mines in Austria 
which operate without Government sub- 
Sidies, on a profitable basis, and which 
have exceeded prewar production. 

Crude-magnesite output reached the 
rate of 41,324 metric tons in September 
1948, exceeding the average monthly rate 
of 41,200 tons achieved during the record 
production year 1943. 


January 10, 1949 





Shortage of Scrap in 
Denmark 


Denmark appears to be changing 
over from a scrap-exporting to a 
scrap-importing country.  Nor- 
mal scrap supplies in Denmark 
range from 90,000 tons to 120.- 
000 tons annually, but have been 
reduced at present because of de- 
creased availability of iron and 
steel, says an official Danish in- 
formation agency. Danish scrap 
requirements have increased con- 
siderably. In the first place, a steel 
mill was built during the war. 
which handles 40,000 tons a year, 
and, in addition, the cement fac- 
tory “Norden” in Alborg has 
started the production of cast iron. 
The steel rolling mill is in process 
of extension, and during 1949 it 
will reach twice its present require- 
ments, while “Norden” may also 
increase its production. 

For this reason the suspension 
of export of scrap is under consid- 
eration by the Danes. 











The total output for the third quarter 
of 1948 amounted to 112,494 metric tons 
as compared with 101,869 tons in the 
preceding quarter and 76,561 tons in the 
first quarter. It was reported that if the 
third-quarter rate continued into the 
fourth quarter, magnesite output in 1948 
would exceed the 400,000-ton mark. In 
contrast, production in 1947 amounted 
to only 222,700 metric tons. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


Austrian aluminum output for the 
third quarter of 1948 registered a gain 
of 1,200 metric tons over the preceding 
quarter, but reduced power allocations 
beginning in September point to a de- 
cline for the fourth quarter of 1948. 


Aluminum production in the third quar- 


ter totaled 6,477 metric tons as compared 
with 5,239 tons in the second quarter of 
1948. Output reached 2,394 tons in July 
but declined slightly to 2,374 tons in 
August and was sharply off to 1,709 tons 
in September 1948. 

During September, the power alloca- 
tion to the United Aluminum Works at 
Raushofen, Upper Austria, was cut from 
65 to 25 megawatts. The winter short- 
age of hydropower indicated that the 
supply would be reduced to 2 megawatts 
during the first week in October, thus 
ending the 1948 production run at this 


plant. The annual capacity of the United 


Aluminum Works plant is 60,000 tons. 

The other and smaller aluminum works 
at Lend in Land Salzburg owns its power- 
generating station. This plant, whose 
annual capacity is 7,000 tons, continued 
to produce at full capacity and no reduc- 
tion in output was contemplated. 


NEW ANTIMONY MINE IN NEW ZEALAND 


Some preliminary work toward open- 
ing up an antimony lode in New Zea- 
land, on a sheep run on the Mount Stoker 
side of the Taieri Gorge about 12 miles 
from Middlemarch (South Island) was 
done by a Dunedin syndicate, reported 
the foreign press. 

It is said that this mine had been 
worked for a few years in the late 1880's 
but was closed as a result of a sharp price 
drop caused by Chinese antimony reach- 
ing the market at low rates. 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


During the first 9 months of 1948, 
bauxite production in British Guiana 
amounted to 1,251,317 long tons, which 
at an annual rate, is almost 30 percent 
greater than the 1,290,000 tons produced 
during 1947. Production during 1947 
was affected by a 2-month work stoppage 
at one large company. 

Exports by country of destination are 
shown in the following table: 


British Guiana Bauxite Exports, by Country of Destination, 1943-47 


{In long tons] 
Country 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Canada 1, 488, S58 833, 183 703, 523 1, 033, 982 1, 094, 801 
United States 389, 790 33, 911 26, S81 68, 182 156, 406 
United Kingdom 6,875 8, 440 8,825 37, 380 
Other countries 9, 566 1, 780 
Petal 1, S78, 648 873, 969 738, 544 1, 120, 555 1, 290, 367 


The chief bauxite deposits of the col- 
ony occur near Mac Kenzie, on the De- 
merara River, approximately 65 miles 
south of Georgetown, and on one of its 
tributaries, the Ituni River, approxi- 
mately 35 miles south of Mac Kenzie. 
These two properties are owned by a 
subsidiary of a large Canadian firm, 
which has a processing plant at Mac 
Kensie accessible to oceangoing vessels 


having up to about 19-foot draft. The 
company first exported bauxite in 1917 
from then up to the end of 1943, approxi- 
mately 14, 194,551 long tons of crude 
bauxite were exported. 

Another important deposit, located 
near Kwakwani, on the Berbice River, 
about 170 miles south of New Amster- 
dam, is owned by a subsidiary of a 
United States firm. These deposits were 
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first exploited in 1939, a washing plant 
having been installed at Kwakwani and 
a transshipment plant at Everton near 
the mouth of the Berbice River. 

An export tax of 1% percent ad 
valorem was charged by British Guiana 
in 1947, but was changed in 1948 to 30 
cents (26.2 cents U. S.) per long ton of 
of bauxite exported. 

An American concern, which held more 
than 500,000 acres under exclusive per- 
mission to prospect for bauxite, aban- 
doned them and diverted attention to 
French Guiana, but returned to British 
Guiana to request another exclusive per- 
mission for about 200,000 acres. Another 
United States company applied for ex- 
clusive permission for about 834,000 
acres for bauxite prospecting but at the 
end of 1947 had not commenced pros- 
pecting. 


CANADIAN COPPER PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Canada’s production and exports of 
copper in the third quarter of 1948 de- 
clined somewhat from those in the sec- 
ond quarter, according to official sta- 
tistics. Mine production of recoverable 
copper totaled 57,416 net tons in the 
July-September period compared with 
62,158 tons reported for the three pre- 
ceding months. Refined-copper output 
also decreased from 58,485 tons in the 
second quarter to 55,427 tons in the third 
quarter. 

The drop in output was not fully re- 
flected in exports as a result of a fall in 
Canadian consumption during the third 
quarter. Canada’s total copper exports 
decreased by less than 1,000 tons with 
copper ores and concentrates declining 
from 7,351 net tons in the second quarter 
to 7,229 tons in the third quarter and 
refined copper, from 28,695 tons to 27,908 
tons, respectively. 

Despite these reductions, Canada’s 
production and exports for the first 9 
months of 1948 were substantially higher 
than in the corresponding 1947 period. 
Mine production rose from 165,439 net 
tons in the 9-month period of 1947 to 
180,212 tons in the 1948 period. Sim- 
ilarly, refined-copper output increased 
from 148,296 tons to 164,086 tons. Ex- 
ports of ores for the first 9 months 
showed almost no change, amounting to 
20,881 tons in 1947 and 21,599 tons in 
1948. Refined copper exports, however, 
were up almost 23,000 tons—from 61,987 
tons to 84,512 tons during the January- 
September periods of 1947 and 1948. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GRAPHITE PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


Graphite mines in Austria increased 
output to 3,105 metric tons in the third 
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quarter of 1948 compared with 2,814 
tons produced during the preceding 3- 
month period. During the first 9 months 
of 1948 natural-graphite production 
amounted to 8,613 metric tons, more than 
double the 3,845 tons produced during 
the entire year 1947. 

The industry is capable of further in- 
creasing its production rate as demand 
may require. Before the war Austria 
produced between 1,500 and 2,000 tons of 
graphite monthly. 


INCREASES IN OFFICIAL MINIMUM PRICES 
FOR MADAGASCAR GRAPHITE 


The Journal Officiel de Madagascar et 
Dependances of October 23, 1948, pub- 
lished new official minimum prices for 
graphite, effective for all shipments de- 
clared for customs on and after October 
1, 1948. These prices supersede those 
made cfficially effective January 17, 1948, 
and represent increases of $18 to $20 per 
metric ton for flake and $16 to $19 for 
fines. 

The new minimum prices for flake 
graphite are the same as those actually 
paid during several months prior to Oc- 
tober 1 and, therefore, will have no effect 
on the present market. The demand for 
flake continues to be heavy and buyers 
have accepted the new scale, a report 
from Madagascar states. 

The new minimum prices for fines are 
those which local producers had re- 
quested for some time, but which had 
not been generally accepted by buyers. 

A comparison of the new official mini- 
mum prices with those superseded is 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Official Minimum Prices for Madagascar 
Graphite, per Metrie Ton, f. 0. bo Mine 


Percentage of carbon Established Established 
content Jan. 17, 1948 Oct. 1, 1948 
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92.6 94.4 ; ; 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE CROP, OIL PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, FRENCH Morocco 


The French Moroccan 1947-48 olive 
crop has been officially estimated at 
75,000 tons, but trade sources place it in 
excess of 110,000 tons. The 1948-49 
crop, however, is well below the former 
figure, trade sources placing it as low 
as 50,000 tons. They claim that such 


a falling off in production is not unex. 
pected after two excellent years. 

Trade sources estimated the 1947-4 
commercial production of edible olive oil 
at about 6,000 tons; they consider that 
as much as 1,000 tons must be chargeg 
off as lost in refining and distribution, 
The Government plans to export 4,000 
tons to the United States and turn over 
1,000 tons to the sardine canners. 

Exports of olive oil during the first 
8 months of 1948 amounted to 3,936 
tons, of which 1 ton went to France, 39 
tons to unspecified European countries. 
and the remainder to the dollar zone. 
In the first 6 months of 1948, 2.569 tons 
were shipped to the United States and 
29 tons to Canada. All 1948 shipments 
up to the end of October were from the 
1947-48 crop. Exports of edible olive 
oil in 1947 amounted to 2,132 tons, of 
which the United States purchased 1,222 
tons and Great Britain 778 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF VEGETABLE 
OILSEEDS, SYRIA 


Production of vegetable oilseeds in 
Syria increased during 1948 under the 
impetus of favorable growing conditions 
and increased acreage, trade and official 
production estimates show. Excluding 
olive production (expected to fall slightly 
from 1947 levels since 1948 is an “off” 
year), a comparison of official 1947 pro- 
duction statistics with 1948 estimates 
reveals a production increase from about 
16,342 metric tons in 1947 to 19,150 met- 
ric tons in 1948 

No statistics or reliable estimates con- 
cerning vegetable-oil production are 
available, but it is expected that the 
large carryover stocks of olive oil, cur- 
rently estimated at 5,000 metric tons, will 
adversely affect output during 1948, re- 
ducing it below 1947 levels and resulting 
in an abnormally large carryover of veg- 
etable oilseeds. 

Exports of cottonseeds in 1947 amount- 
ed to 2,671 metric tons, with Palestine 
taking 2,421 tons. Exports of sesame 
seeds in 1947 totaled 1,528 metric tons, 
the bulk also going to Palestine. 

Demand for vegetable oilseeds is in- 
creasing in Syria and the long range 
trend is toward increased production. 
The new vegetable-oil extraction plant 
now under construction in Aleppo is 
expected to begin full-scale production 
in 1949, eventually producing 9,000 met- 
ric tons of oil annually. In addition the 
Government is considering an import- 
control program aimed at restricting im- 
ports of agricultural commodities already 
under cultivation in Syria. 


PRODUCTION OF EDIBLE VEGETABLE OILS, 
MEXxIco 


Production of edible vegetable oils in 
Mexico in the period August 1, 1948—July 
31, 1949 is expected to show an increase 
over the previous year as the result of 
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larger Oilseed crops in 1948. ‘The most 
jmportant increases in oilseed production 
will be from peanuts, expected to rise 100 
percent over 1947; sesame, 36 percent; 
cottonseed 16 percent; palm nut kernels 
15 percent; and copra 9 percent. 

Total supplies of edible vegetable oils 
in 1948-49 are expected to be ample and 
exportable surpluses will probably in- 
clude about 10,000 mefric tons of peanuts. 
Some sesame would probably be exported 
if permits were granted, but this is con- 
sidered unlikely in view of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to reduce prices of staple 
foods. 

The 1948 IEFC ‘International Emer- 
gency Food Council) allocation of copra 
to Mexico amounted to 9,280 metric tons 
in terms of oil, but by the end of Septem- 
ber total imports of copra and coconut oil 
amounted to less than 320 metric tons 
in terms of oil. In view of abundant 
domestic supplies and the fall in the peso 
rate of exchange, imports of vegetable 
fats and oils will continue low. 

In spite of the improved supply of fats 
and oils. the demand for imports of hog 
lard continues strong. Import require- 
ments of animal fats for 1948-49 are esti- 
mated at 8,000 metric tons of hog lard 
and 1,000 tons of tallow. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRALIA 


Zircon Rutile, Ltd., plans to operate a 
second beach-sands concentrating plant 
at Byron Bay, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, according to the company’s an- 
nual report. At the Melbourne factory, 
titanium dioxide is being produced from 
rutile on a pilot-plant scale. If results 
justify it, consideration will be given to 
construction of a larger plant, the re- 
port states. 


PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of paints and pigments in 
Czechoslovakia in the first 9 months of 
1948 totaled 21,687 metric tons, the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade reports. This is 
3.5 percent greater than planned output. 


EXpPorTS, NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands exports of paints, colors, 
lacquers, and varnishes in the second 
quarter of 1948 were valued at 10,200,000 
guilders, compared with 7,400,000 guilders 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 
(1 guilder—$0.3756, U. S. currency). 


IMPORTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Eire’s imports of paints and colors 
(liquid and paste) in the 8-month period 
January—August 1948 dropped sharply 
from those in the corresponding period 
of 1947, according to the Department of 
Industry and Commerce. They totaled 
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Export-Import Bank Credit for Canadian Iron Mines 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank of Washington has authorized a 
credit of $5,000,000 bearing interest at the rate of 44% percent per annum for further 
development of Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., Ontario, Canada; and the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of Washington, D. C., has agreed to 
rearrange its terms in connection with an original loan of $5,000,000 authorized by it 
in 1942. The total indebtedness of $10,000,000 will be secured by a first mortgage on 
all property of the company and will be repayable in annual instalments ending in 1960. 

Steep Rock Iron Mines are located in western Ontario, Canada, about 100 miles north 
of Duluth, Minn. It has been the opinion of many individuals that the deposits in 
Canada are a continuation of the Mesabi range, but geologists claim that they are 
entirely independent. From the early part of the century large deposits of iron ore were 
known to exist under the surface of Steep Rock Lake, and in 1942, primarily as a wartime 
measure, a loan of $5,000,000 was granted by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
develop these deposits. Under this and accompanying private finance the Seine River, 
which formerly fed Steep Rock Lake, was diverted to a new channel, the lake was 
drained, and silt and other material were removed in order to obtain access to the iron-ore 
bodies. The first of the ore bodies uncovered has produced more than 3,500,000 tons of 
high-grade iron ore since it was opened in 1945, and substantially all of the ore has been 
imported to the United States to meet the urgent demands of the steel companies. 

With the new Export-Import Bank financing, which will be used in financing the cost 
of United States equipment and engineering services, a second and larger ore body will 
be opened, and the Canadian company should be able to export to the United States 
upward of 3,000,000 tons of iron ore annually from both ore bodies. The ore is of high 
quality, and analysis shows an iron content of 55 percent and over, phosphorous and 
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sulfur contents being low. The balance of necessary financing is being provided by 


Development of the mines is of mutual benefit to both countries—to Canada by reason 
of the United States dollars accruing from the sales of ore in the lake region, and to the 
United States steel industry because of the additional source and supply of high-grade ore. 








9,099 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
112 pounds) and 22,218 hundredweight, 
respectively; the values were £81,642 and 
£165,735. 


FOREIGN TRADE, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Exports of paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
and related products from the Bizonal 
Area of Germany through JEIA in the 9- 
month period January—September 1948 
were valued at $773,723. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINA PLANNING NEW PAPER MILLS 


Three new paper mills to employ over 
1,000 persons are planned in Argentina. 
No data are available as to the grade of 
paper to be produced, the daily capacity, 
or the investment necessary. 


PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of paper in Austria totaled 
18,250 metric tons during July 1948 with 
the mills operating at 82 percent of ca- 
pacity. This quantity comprised news- 
print, 5,848 tons; book and writing 
papers, 6,120 tons; wrapping paper, 
5,121 tons; and special paper, 1,161 tons. 

Wood pulp output during July 
amounted to 15,479 tons of chemical 
pulp and 6,910 tons of groundwood. 


PuLP AND PAPER PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Although the Chilean pulp and paper 
industry is not capable of meeting the 
country’s requirements, production for 
the industry as a whole may be taken as 


an adequate indication of capacity. (Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of all pulp and 
paper production in Chile is the output 
of one company.) 

Production of pulp during 1948 is ex- 
pected to reach 17,500 metric tons (1 met- 
ric ton=2,204.6 pounds), of which 12,000 
will be mechanical pulp and 5,500, chem- 
ical pulp. Total production of paper 
and paperboard is expected to amount 
to about 46,000 tons, the break-down of 
which is as follows: 


Product Metric tons 
Newsprint ‘ a 
Other printing paper____-_-_--_- 5, 000 
Writing paper- : mince ay 
Wrapping paper - ; 18, 000 
Paperboard _ _- : i 5, 000 
All other papers-_-_---- a 3, 000 


Consumption is currently estimated at 
36,000 tons of pulp, and 64,000 tons of 
paper and paperboard per annum, on the 
basis of 1948 production and average im- 
ports over the 1944-47 period. 


IMPORT PERMITS, CHILE 


Carbon paper, couche paper, cigarette 
paper, and paperboard for the manufac- 
ture of fine cards are the grades for 
which import permits and dollar ex- 
change are most likely to be granted, 
according to Chilean trade sources. 
However, a license is issued only at the 
time an application is presented and ac- 
cording to the merits of each individual 
case. 


NEw Paper MILLS, AUSTRALIA 


Two new companies recently have 
been formed to manufacture paper in 
Australia. The larger, with a capitaliza- 
tion of £3,000,000, will erect a mill at Bur- 
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nie, Tasmania, to produce vegetable 
parchment, greaseproof, glassine, and 
other specialty papers. The second mill 
(capital £1,000,000) , to be located at Bal- 
larat, Victoria, will produce coated 
papers. No data are available concern- 
ing the planned capacity of the new mills 
or the source of their necesSary pulp 
supply. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of newsprint in France for 
the first 5 months of 1948 was somewhat 
over 105,000 metric tons (1 metric ton 
2,204.6 pounds). It is estimated that 
total production in 1948 amounted to 
about 240,000 tons compared with the 
1947 production of 184,000 tons. Produc- 
tion capacity in each year is estimated 
at 380,000 tons. 

Greater amounts of sulfite pulp were 
being used in French newsprint in 1948 
than in 1947, it is reported. The in- 
creased quantities of sulfite pulp made 
possible the production of a thinner, 
stronger paper of better quality. 

Prices of French newsprint in 1948 
averaged between 27,000 and 28,000 
francs (the free exchange rate on the 
franc in September averaged $0.0032) 
per ton, nearly double the average price 
in 1947. This increase was due largely 
to the devaluation of the franc early in 
1948. 

Imports in 1947 amounted to approxi- 
mately 39,233 tons conipared with ex- 
ports of about 11,050 tons. Finland, 
which supplied about 43 percent of the 
total, was the leading source of French 
newsprint imports, followed in order dy 
Sweden, Germany, and Norway. The 
United States was the principal destina- 
tion of France’s exports of newsprint, 
taking approximately 68 percent of the 
total. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Newsprint production in the United 
States and British Zones of Germany 
totaled 53,562 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=2,204.6 pounds) in the period from 
January through September 1948. Pro- 
duction in the French Zone during the 
same period amounted to 13,260 tons. 

Total 1948 production is set at 83,000 
tons for the Bizone and 16,000 tons for 
the French Zone. 


PULP AND PAPER IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of pulp into Uruguay during 
the second quarter of 1948 amounted to 
2,272 metric tons, as compared with 3,987 
tons in the preceding quarter and 2,008 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1947. Pulp imports of slightly over 6,000 
tons during the first half of the year 
placed the paper industry in the most 
favorable position it has occupied for 
some time. 

During the second quarter, imports of 
paper amounted to 5,064 metric tons, of 
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which 3,321 tons were newsprint, as com- 
pared with 5,569 tons of paper, and 4,013 
tons of newsprint, during the second 
quarter of 1947. Imports for the first 
half of 1948 totaled 11,419 tons, compared 
with 9,903 tons during the first 6 months 
of 1947. 


MARKET FOR PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS, 
HONDURAS 


Honduras has a market for 24 types of 
United States paper and paper products 
including squared drawing paper, airmail 
and other writing paper, bond paper, 
blotting paper, business stationery with 
rag content, bristol paper, and cigarette 
paper, a recent survey indicates. 

Ample U. S. dollar exchange appears 
to be available, and no difficulties have 
been reported in obtaining exchange per- 
mits. There are no import restrictions 
on paper entering Honduras. 


SUPPLY, VENEZUELA 


Venezuela has an adequate supply of 
nearly all types of paper, and many 
printing establishments have sufficient 
stocks for 6 to 12 months, trade reports 
state. There is a current demand, how- 
ever, for newsprint, kraft, wrapping, and 
manifold paper. 

There are no import restrictions or 
exchange controls on any grade of paper. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, FRANCE 


The Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce for France has authorized the 
Government Bureau of Petroleum Re- 
search, known as Societe Financiére 
pour la Recherche du Pétrole 
(FINAREF), to subscribe up to 20 per- 
cent of the capital of a new holding 
company to be formed to finance pe- 
troleum exploration groups in France. 

Government sponsorship has become 
necessary because explorations in South- 
ern France have met with a series of 
failures, and additional operating capi- 
tal is required. 


PRIcEs, U. K. 


Current fixed prices of petroleum prod- 
ucts in England were set up as maximum 
price levels effective November 1, 1948. 
This means, in effect, that for the first 
time in 9 years oil distributors will be 
at liberty to sell at whatever prices they 
may consider to be economic, provided 
they do not exceed the maximum. 

It is not expected that prices will be 
reduced in the near future. 

PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
INDONESIA 


Indonesian production of crude oil 
during the period January 1 to Septem- 


ber 30, 1948, totaled 22,472,380 barrels. 
Third quarter production of 8,356,689 
barrels compared with 17,697,496 barrels 
for the second quarter and 6,418,202 bar. 
rels during the first quarter. 

During this same period, January } 
to September 30, 1948, exports, princi- 
pally to Sumatra, amounted to 2,797,372 
metric tons for a total value of 181,653.. 
000 guilders. Imports, which consisted 
principally of crude oil shipments from 
Sarawak, totaled 844,958 metric tons va]- 
ued at 59,484,000 guilders. 


TRADE STATISTICS, URUGUAY 


Statistical information for the month 
of September 1948, on petroleum im- 
ports, exports, marketing, and refining 
in Uruguay is listed below (quantities are 
expressed in barrels of 42 United States 
gallons, unless otherwise specified) : 


Imports 
Medium crude petroleum , 89, 931 


Exports, Including Bunkers 


Motor fuel 5 566 
Kerosene 6 
Distillates including Diesel 17, 164 
Fuel Oil 64, 415 

Total 87, 151 


Refined Products 
Runs to stills (crude oil processed)_ 431, 736 


Motor fuel 128, 793 
Aviation gasoline- 1, 491 
Kerosene : 56, 767 
Distillates including Diesel 12, 597 
Fuel oil 251, 119 
Loss cubic meters 327 
Gas do 2, 659 


Marketing 


Motor fuel ‘ 117, 075 
Kerosene ; 51, 994 
Distillates including Diesel . 6, 258 
Fuel Oil 209, 711 

Total 385, 038 


EXPANSION, U. K. 


The Royal Dutch Shell Group recently 
announced that $250,000,000 had become 
available for further oil exploration and 
production and for the erection of re- 
fineries in Canada, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Venezuela. This sum was raised by 
the issue of 4 percent bonds in Shell 
Caribbean Petroleum Co., a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary, and the entire share 
issue was fully absorbed by ten large 
United States insurance companies. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, MEXICO 


A new oil producer, Reynosa No. 8, 
was brought in late in October approxi- 
mately a quarter of a mile from the 
Reynosa No. 1 producer. The well has 
been completed and cleaned and is in 
commercial production. Official esti- 
mates indicate that this new well will 
produce approximately 1,000 barrels a 
day (maximum efficient rate) of a light 
63-degree gravity oil. 

PEMEX struck oil sand in October 
at Reynosa No. 5 at 6,494 feet. Results 
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of production tests have not yet been 
announced. 

Valadaces No. 1 gasser is reported to 
be producing about 4,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas and 60 barrels of distillate through 
a 3g-inch choke. 

Construction of a 10,000-barrel capac- 
ity oil tank in the Reynosa field was re- 
ported to be 70 percent completed in 
October, increasing to 18,000 barrels the 
oil storage facilities that will soon be 
available at this field. Two additional 
10,000-barrel capacity tanks are due to 
arrive from the United States shortly. 


Railway 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Of the 3,000 new freight cars to be 
produced in the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many by January 31, 1949, a total of 738 
were completed by October 23, compared 
with a target of 638 for that date. 

A new 12,000-unit production schedule 
immediately to follow the present one is 
scheduled for completion by July 1, 1949. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RATIONING OF INNER TUBES SUSPENDED, 
CHILE 


Rationing of all first-class inner tubes 
has been suspended in Chile by a decree 
effective November 12, 1948. Rationing 
of second-class inner tubes was discon- 
tinued in August 1948. The tires and 
tubes required in the country can now 
be supplied through domestic manufac- 
ture, inasmuch as foreign exchange has 
been assured for the raw materials nec- 
essary to produce them. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


FOREIGN TRADE, BIzZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Imports of essential oils into the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany during the first 
9 months of 1948 were valued at $1,162,- 
517. This region’s imports of floral ab- 
solutes, concretes, and mixtures of essen- 
tial and floral oils in the 9-month period 
had a value of $52,895. 

Exports of essential oils from the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany in the first 9 
months of 1948, were valued at $134. 


IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR AND Comoro ISLANDS 


Imports of soap into Madagascar and 
Comoro Islands for the 9 months ended 
September 1948 totaled 1,228 gross metric 
tons, valued at 49,414,000 CFA francs 
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Efforts to Utilize India’s 
Enormous Water Wealth 


A large supply of water of Indian 
rivers which has till now been wasted 
may in the near future be turned into 
wealth and “there will be water for irri- 
gation and power for industries,” said 
N. V. Gadgil, Minister for Works, Mines, 
and Power, in a recent broadcast from 
New Delhi. 

Gadgil said that, of a mean annual 
supply of water of 2,300,000 cubic feet 
per second in the rivers, not more than 
6 percent is being put to any beneficial 
use. Numerous projects of the Central 
and Provincial Governments to utilize 
India’s water wealth are in hand, say 
the India Information Services. 

India today is irrigating 70,000,000 
acres, which is nearly equal to the com- 
bined irrigated area in all other coun- 
tries of the world. Despite its immense 
water resources, India is developing not 
more than half a million kilowatts of 
hydroelectric energy. It is estimated 
that if the water-power potential is prop- 
erly utilized it will give 30,000,000 to 
10,000,000 kilowatts. With cheap power 
generated from water, India may be able 
to look forward to immense industrial 
and agricultural development. 

The Bhakra scheme in the East Pun- 
jab; the Damodar Valley and the Mor 
scheme in Bihar and Bengal; the Kosi 
in Bihar; the Narbada and Wainganga 
in the Central Provinces; the Narbada- 
Tapti-Koyna in Bombay; the Ramapa- 
dasagar, the Tungabhadra, the Kistna- 
Perur and the Lower Bhawani in Ma- 
dras; and the Chambal in Central In- 
dia—these are some of the big schemes. 
Some of these are under construction 
and some under investigation, says the 
Indian agency above cited. 











(US$1=126 CFA francs, official rate). 
Perfumery imports in the same period 
were 219 net tons, valued at 42,744,000 
francs. 


PRODUCTION PLANS, PHILIPPINES 


A company that is preparing to manu- 
facture toilet preparations in the Philip- 
pines is considering the manufacture of 
talcum powder using native Philippine 
talc. A recent survey has indicated that 
tale deposits in the province of Bulacan 
have commercial possibilities. However, 
it is not believed that locally produced 
talcum could compete with unrestricted 
imports of talcum powder, unless new 
deposits are found of considerably higher 
quality than any known to exist. 

The new plant under construction and 
expected to go into production on De- 
cember 15, will manufacture pomade, 
brilliantine, hair and face lotions, lip- 
stick, nail polish, toothpaste, and toilet 
soap for the Philippine market and for 
export to neighboring countries. 


EXPORTS, REUNION 


August 1948 exports of essential oils 
by Reunion included 11,598 net kilograms 
of geranium, 2,250 net kilograms of 
vetivert, and 400 net kilograms of ylang 


ylang. July shipments consisted of ge- 
ranium (1,923 net kilograms) and veti- 
vert (150 net kilograms). 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


Cotton consumption in Canada totaled 
313,559 bales in the first 10 months of 
1948 compared with 307,232 bales in the 
corresponding period of 1947, according 
to the trade press. 

Imports of raw cotton during the first 
9 months of 1948 amounted to 117,995,- 
168 pounds compared with 135,660,104 
pounds in the January—September period 
of 1947. Cotton linter imports dropped 
to 9,035,871 pounds in January—Septem- 
ber 1948 from 10,468,742 pounds in the 
first 9 months of 1947; while imports of 
cotton piece goods were 27,021,169 and 
56,502,435 pounds in the two periods, and 
cotton yarns imports were 7,153,306 and 
13,245,307 pounds in the 1948 and 1947 
periods, respectively. 


EXPorTS, EL SALAVADOR 


Exports of cotton from El] Salvador in 
the January-June period of 1948 
amounted to 2,567 tons as compared with 
368 tons in January—June 1947. Exports 
of cotton manufactures amounted to 116 
tons and 139 tons in the two periods, 
respectively. 


COTTON TRADE AND CONSUMPTION, 
INDIA 


The Government of India is reported 
to have made arrangements for the im- 
portation of 10,000 bales of Sudanese 
long-staple cotton from the United King- 
dom in the early part of September, in 
exchange for 15,000 bales of Oomras 
short staple from Central Provinces. 

Consumption of foreign-grown cotton 
declined 7 percent, from 568,387 bales in 
1946-47 to 528,278 bales in 1947-48. 

In August 1948, lint cotton amounting 
to 30,845 bales was exported from Bom- 
bay. Of these exports, Japan was to re- 
ceive 16,957 bales; China, 5,213; Hong 
Kong, 4,071; the United States, 1,322; 
Belgium, 1,053; and other countries, 2,- 
229. Imports of foreign cotton in August 
amounted to 52,640 bales, of which 21,- 
840 bales were from Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, 16,235 from the United States, 
7,879 from Egypt, 5,874 from Kenya, and 
812 from other countries. 


W ool and Products 


EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Wool exports from Australia to 
Czechoslovakia amounted to 4,030,000 
(Continued on p. 41) 
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American Air Lines To Carry 
India-to-U. S. Air Mail 


The two American air lines serving 
{india on their international routes have 
been authorized to carry air mail to the 
United States, and quicker transit time 
is anticipated. A provisional arrange- 
ment has been concluded between India 
and Iran for reciprocal air services, and 
an air agreement between India and 
Ethiopia is under discussion. The Air- 
Transport Licensing Board has invited 
Indian air lines to submit proposals for 
establishing services from India to 
China and to Australia. 


Suggested Expropriation of 
Power Enterprises in Argentina 


The Federation of Argentine Electrical 
Cooperatives at its recent annual meet- 
ing passed resolutions requesting the 
Federal Government to expropriate the 
private electrical-power enterprises in 
Buenos Aires, as well as_ elsewhere 
throughout the country. The Federa- 
tion recommended that municipal co- 
operatives take over the operation of the 
expropriated plants. The organization, 
which is made up of such cooperatives, 
also requested that consideration be 
given to the idea of turning over pro- 
vincially and nationally operated power 
companies to cooperative groups. 


Australia’s Winter Electric 
Supply Expectations Good 


Restrictions on the use of electricity 
in Victoria, Australia, were lifted late in 
September, and the promised allocation 
to the State Electricity Commission of 
100,000 of the 120,000 tons of coal pur- 
chased in the United Kingdom is ex- 
pected to obviate electricity rationing 
next winter. 


Electric-Power Shortage 
Threatens in Switzerland . 

The Swiss Federal Electric Power Office 
(Office Fédéral de l’Economie Electrique) 
recently announced a regulation forbid- 
ding electric space heating in Switzer- 
land from November 29, 1948, and re- 
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questing household and commercial users 
of electricity to exercise the greatest 
economy in its use. These measures are 
taken in order to meet a threatened 
shortage of electric power as a result 
of an abnormally small flow of water in 
Swiss rivers. 


Inadequate Facilities Retard 
Shipping at Port of Patras 

The opening of the Corinth Canal, re- 
storing short sea connections between 
Patras, Greece, and Piraeus, the port of 
Athens, has had only a minor effect on 
the Patras coastal shipping trade. Al- 
though the canal! has been open to cOast- 
wise shipping since October 19, 1948, 
merchants and shippers have generally 
avoided the transport of goods through 
Patras. The reasons generally given for 
this action are a shortage of lighters; 
inadequate warehouse space, necessitat- 
ing goods being stored in the open; and 
high stevedoring charges at that port. 


SAM To Transport Mail on 
Magdalena River Route 


The Colombian Government recently 
awarded a contract to Sociedad Aero- 





Cuban Customs Officers Au- 
thorized to Issue 1-Year 
Registration Certificates to 


Members of Affiliates of 
Automobile and Airplane 
Club of Cuba 

A dispatch from the American Em 


bassy at Habana advises that Cuban 
customs officers have been authorized to 
l-year registration certificate 
(known in the United States as regis 
tration card and title of ownership) 
for the personally owned automobiles 
brought to Cuba by members of auto 
mobile clubs and associations affliated 
with the Automobile and Airplane Club 
of Cuba. 

This certificate is valid for 1 year 
from date of issuance and is handled 
entirely by customs officials—thus elim 
inating delays formerly experienced by 
travelers due to the necessity of having 
to obtain the registration certificate from 
the Club in Habana. 


issue a 














nautica de Medellin (SAM) for the trans- 
portation of mail by airplane between 
Bogota and the Caribbean ports of Bar- 
ranquilla and Cartagena with interme- 
diate stops at Medellin, Bucaramanga, 
Barrancabermeja, and Other smaller 
ports on the Magdalena River. Mail 
previously had been forwarded to these 
places by surface routes. 


Natural-Gas Output, Hungary 


The production of natural gas in 
Hungary during the first 6 months of 
1948 totaled 44,204 cubic meters, which 
was about 25 percent less than during 
the corresponding period of 1947 


Philippines Expect Power 
Shortage in °49 and 750 


Officials of the Manila Electric Com- 
pany have disclosed that their studies 
indicate the possibility of a power short- 
age in the Philippines during part of 
1949 and 1950. The estimated increase 
in peak load was less than the rate of 
increase during the past year, and there 
is no possibility of an increased supply 
until September 1950. 


Congestion Still Prevails 
At Port of Bombay, India 


Little improvement was noted in the 
congestion at the port of Bombay, India, 
during the month of November. At one 
time during the month as many as 25 
ships were waiting in the stream for 
docking space. Consular advices indi- 
cate that large numbers of refugees mov- 
ing into the port from Pakistan have 
added to the congestion in the Bombay 
dock area 


New Zealand Takes Steps 
To Boost Electric Supply 


The steam power plant at King’s 
Wharf, Auckland, New Zealand, which 
generates 1,500,000 kilowatts of electricity 
weekly, has run continuously since Oc- 
tober 18, according to the State Hydro- 
electric Department, in order to conserve 
the principal reservoir water in Lakes 
Taupo and Waikaremoana. The power is 
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fed into the North Island supply network. 

Consumption is still above the alloca- 
tion in the North Island supply network, 
although there has been a slight improve- 
ment. 

Further restrictions on the use of elec- 
tric power have been imposed in Welling- 
ton, but these affect mainly the use of 
domestic water heaters and radiators in 
stores, offices, and residences. 


Mexican Power Company Asks 
Increased Electric Tariffs 


The Cia. de Tranvias, Luz y Fuerza 
Motriz de Monterrey, Mexico, which pro- 
vides electric light and power for general 
use in Monterrey, is making application 
to the Ministry of National Economy for 
an increase in its present electric tariffs. 
This is in direct consequence of the re- 
cent increase in wages following the last 
strike. 


Work on Agua Prieta, Mexico, 
Sewer System Gets Under Way 


The first city sewer for Agua Prieta, 
Mexico, which is being built with the 
financial assistance of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, has reached the 
material-arriving stage. To date, 10 car- 
loads of clay pipe from Monterrey, Nuevo 
Leon, and one carload of manhole tops 
from the United States have arrived for 
installation. 


Power Supply Affected by 
Strike of French Miners 


The French miners’ strike, which up to 
November 26, 1948, reduced coal produc- 
tion by approximately 10,000,000 tons, 
has seriously affected the economy of the 
Western Zones of Germany. The normal 
dynamo performance of 45,000 kilowatts 
had to be stepped up to 210,000 kilo- 
watts for exports to France and Belgium, 
thus resulting in a crisis in the power 
supply of the Western Zones. Scant rain- 
fall during recent months caused a rather 
low winter water level, so that industry 
largely has to depend on power processed 
from coal, which has also to be supplied 
to southern Germany in an increased 
measure. Many districts supplied by the 
Rhenish-Westphalian power works thus 
had to work night shifts. 


Mexican Telephone Company 
Plans To Improve Service 


The Teléfonos de Mexico, S. A., ex- 
pects to invest 25,000,000 pesos within 
the next 2 years to improve and promote 
better long-distance service on the west 
coast of Mexico. This will cover the in- 
Stallation of telephone lines from Gua- 
dalajara, Jalisco, to Hermosillo, Sonora. 
Installation of telephones at Escuinapa, 
Rosario, and Villa Union, in southern 
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Intervention by Mexican Government in Southern Pacific Railway 
Ends 


By DupLey G. SINGER, American Embassy, Mexico City 


The intervention and operation of the Ferrocarril Sud-Pacifico de Mexico 
by the Government of Mexico came to an end on November 24, 1948, when 
the line was returned to the company management. The ceremonies attending 
the return of the line followed an exchange of a series of memoranda and 
the signing of an agreement outlining the conditions under which the Mexican 
Government relinquished its management. 

The principal conditions of the agreement are as follows: 

1. The Mexican Government is absolved of any responsibility for the physical condition 
of the railway system as a result of the seizure. 

2. The Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico agrees to a specified rehabilitation program, 
conditional upon the ability of the railway and the Government to obtain an Export-Import 
Bank |of Washington | loan to cover the rehabilitation cost. 

3. The Federal Government directs the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of 
Communications and Public Works to assist the Southern Railway of Mexico in obtaining 
the loan, granting the proper guaranties by the Federal Government. 

1. The Government agrees to grant to the railway company an increase in rates in the 
proportion deemed advisable. 

On December 3, the Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico was granted a 
rate increase of 30 percent on both freight and passenger traffic. In accord- 
ance with Mexican laws, the rate increase is not applicable until 30 days 
after approval. Therefore, the increased revenues will not begin to accrue 
until January 3, 1940. 

The exchange of notes and the agreement between the railway company 
and the Government makes no mention of a revision of the labor contract. 
The company is interested principally in eliminating the seniority clause, 
permitting the company to assign competent and qualified workers to replace 
laborers with seniority rights but undeserving of promotion. 

During the past 6 months of Government operation the physical condition 
of the system was in a deplorable state, making it mandatory that the speed 
he reduced to 40 kilometers per hour. This increased the running time from 
Nogales to Guadalajara more than 12 hours in excess of the normal 60-hour 
schedule. The company officials report that, 10 days after they assumed 
management of the line, running time was again reduced to the normal 
60-hour schedule. They further report that, when the rehabilitation program 
is completed, the running time between Nogales and Guadalajara will be 
very close to 30 hours. 

John A. Small, president of the Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico, retired 
from the company on November 30, 1948, having reached the retirement age 
of 70 years. and was succeeded the following day by Bernard S. Sines. 








Sinaloa, and the addition of 425 lines in 
Mazatlan is expected to be made during 
1949. 


France Expects To Complete 
Natural-Gas Pipe Line Soon 


The city of Agen, Lot-et-Garonne, 
France will in all probability be supplied 
with natural gas in the near future. The 
Agen-Bordeaux branch of the pipe line, 
already two-thirds completed, is expected 
to be finished between the months of 
April and June 1949. It is believed that 
industrial users will be supplied with nat- 
ural gas several months later. Natural 
gas is considered 2.2 times more power- 
ful per cubic meter, but among the dis- 
advantages will be the necessity to adapt 
all installations with new burners, as well 
as to mix with the odorless natural gas 
ammonia and other chemicals to render 
it less dangerous. 


Natural gas in quantity will be slightly 
more expensive than coal gas. However, 
the advantage of its high quality should 
more than outweigh this slight increase. 
Prices presently charged for it are as 
follows, per cubic meter: 


Francs 
Co eee SD ae 11. 22 
EN oot cia eee ee eee 12.48 
ee a ee, eee 13. 02 
Borageaur........ -... (anticipated) 10.00 


Bordeaux is presently one of the least 
expensive cities in France so far as the 
price of coal gas is concerned, as is shown 
in the following tabulation: 


Francs 
BR isiicend tecnicos se 9. 636 
Bayonne ee eae Ree eee ae ._. 10. 650 
Lyon... ees woos eee 
a ae ee 
PRIS Sic oa hn eee eeneaes 12. 045 
ee ee oe ee ae ee 12. 540 


Any profit made on natural gas will be 
allotted to new prospecting in Aquitaine, 
Provence, Savoie, and the Jura. It is 
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expected that 146,000 tons of coal will be 
saved annually in Bordeaux alone. 


Scottish Electricity Rates 


Recent increases in Scottish electricity 
rates were justified by the South-West 
Scotland Electricity Board which pointed 
out that since 1939 the cost of coal has 
risen 179 percent, wages 80 percent, and 
materials essential to electrical plant 110 
percent to 200 percent. 


Employment in Australian 
Hydro Electric Commission 


Of the 1,000 European migrants who 
have been brought to Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, during the past year, about 800 are 
employed, under a 2-year contract, by the 
Hydro Electric Commission. 


Radiotelephone Service in 
West African Area Opened 


Radiotelephone service between Lagos, 
in Nigeria, and Accra, in the Gold Coast, 
was scheduled to be opened December 1, 
1948, according to a Government notice 
in the Nigerian press. In the beginning 
the service will be opened between the 
hours of 11:00 a. m. and 1:00 p. m. (local 
time) on weekdays only. The charge 
for a 3-minute call will be £1 2s. 9d. plus 
7s. 6d. for each additional minute. All 
charges will be collected by Cable & 
Wireless, Ltd., 15 Marina, Lagos, and 
must be paid in advance except by per- 
sons or firms having cable credit ac- 
counts. 

Calls may be made either from a booth 
in the Cable Office or from a subscriber’s 
telephone in the Lagos exchange area. 
Inward calls will usually be connected to 
the subscriber’s telephone. 

Calls must be booked beforehand, and 
this may be done by asking the telephone 
exchange for “RADIOTRUNK” between 
the hours of 8:00 a. m. and 7:00 p. m. 
weekdays, and 8:00 a. m. and 12:00 noon 
on Sundays. 

The new service will be restricted to 
calls between Lagos and Accra, but it is 
expected to be extended to Freetown (in 
Sierra Leone) early in January 1949, and 
later in the year to Bathurst (in Gambia) 
and to the United Kingdom via Accra. 


El Salvador Acts on Lempa 
River Hydroelectric Project 


A further step toward the execution 
of the much-discussed Lempa River 
hydroelectrification project was taken 
when the Salvadoran Government on 
November 25, i948, appointed the mem- 
bers to the Hydroelectric Commission. 
The Commission, an autonomous body, is 
empowered by law to develop, operate, 
and maintain the power resources of the 
Lempa River and may, therefore, be ex- 
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pected to become an agency of increas- 
ing economic importance in El Salvador. 
The project and the possibility of ob- 
taining financial assistance therefor were 
discussed by the Commission with the 
President of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
cost of the project was estimated at $15,- 
000,000, of which it is hoped to obtain 
about 60 percent from the International 
Bank. 


British Motion-Picture 
Houses to Show Television 


The British Post Office recently an- 
nounced that the film industry has 
agreed, in principle, to cooperate with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation in 
arranging, for an experimental period, 
the television of selected films and the 
showing of selected British Broadcasting 
television items in moving-picture 
houses. 

One motion-picture house at Bromley, 
Kent, has already been equipped to re- 
ceive B. B. C. programs from Alexandra 
Palace and transmissions from the or- 
ganization’s experimental transmitter 
at Sydenham. The plant is to equip some 
additional movie houses in London. 


Electric Energy Consumption 
Severely Restricted in Spain 


The acute shortage of water in Spain 
caused by scant rainfall and drought has 
resulted in the adoption of the severest 
restrictions for all consumers of electric 
energy. Beginning November 24, 
monthly quotas were established for 
users in the Central Castillian and Valen- 
cian Zones. Power used in excess of the 
quota will be charged for at about 10 
times normal rates. 

In Central Castille (Madrid) power 
will be cut for domestic users on 3 days 
a week from 9:00 a. m. until 8:30 p. m.— 
and from 2:00 p. m. to 6:30 p. m. on the 
remaining 3 working days of each week. 
On Sundays, power will be totally cut 
until 6:30 p. m. 





Correction 


The following corrections should be 
noted in the article appearing on page 
41 of Foreicn Commerce WEEKLY for 
October 16, 1948, entitled ‘Paulista 
Railway Faces Decline in Net Income.” 
The first sentence of paragraph four 
should read, “The annual report of the 
company for the year 1947 shows that 
the shareholders rec eived a dividend of 
8 percent at the end of the year,” instead 
of 16 percent as indicated. The same 
paragraph, at the top of the third col- 
umn should read, “The capital of the 
company is now 700,000,000 cruzeiros 
($35,000,000), which is divided into 
3,500,000 shares,” instead of 700,000 
shares as it now reads. 











The Valencian zone will receive power 
cuts 4 days a week, following about the 
same schedule as for Madrid. 

On November 26, electric train service 
in the electrified zone around Madriq 
was reduced, and the daily “expresses” 
from Madrid to Bilbao, Brun, Santander, 


and Gijon were suspended. Madrid 
streetcar service was cut starting No. 
vember 30. 

In the Catalonian (Barcelona) zone 
power is also cut 4 days a week, and 
consumption quotas have been estab. 
lished. 

In the industrial center of Vizcaya 
(Bilbao) no domestic power has been 
available since October 11, during work- 
ing hours. Traction services have been 
reduced 50 percent, and the amount of 
light for streets, cafes, and public spec. 
tacles is strictly conditional upon the en- 
ergy supplied by flowing water in nearby 
hydroelectric sites. 

Power cuts of 3 days a week are stil] 
in force in Galicia and Andalucia, a]- 
though increased restrictions are ex. 
pected shortly. The use of industria] 
current for motors and other equipment 
is prohibited in the Central and Vizcayan 
Zones from 6:00 p. m. until 8:00 a. m. 

Special provisions have been made in 
this crisis for Spanish iron and steel 
works. Plants in the Bilbao area may 
use their own steam-generated current 
and receive additional power from local 
suppliers to preserve production at its 
present rate. Spain’s single aluminum 
plant in the north-central province of 
Huesca is permitted full use of its pri- 
vate water-power resources. All indus- 
trial consumers are required, however, 
under the order of November 24, to pre- 
pare consumption schedules for approval 
by the General Directorate of Industry. 
In addition, the prohibition against night 
industrial use is in some areas not strictly 
enforced against small factories and 
workshops, in recognition of the serious 
economic strain under which it would 
place them. 


Paraguay Increases Rates 
For Domestic Electric Use 


Beginning December 1, 1948, the elec- 
tricity rate in and around Asuncion, 
Paraguay, for domestic lighting pur- 
poses was increased by 20.66 percent or 
0.315 guaranies per kilowatt-hour as 
compared with the previous rate of 0.261 
guaranies. (US$1=—3.09 guaranies.) 
Rates for industrial electric current and 
for current such as that used for the 
operation of domestic refrigerators and 
electric stoves remained unchanged. 

The Administracion Nacional de Elec- 
tricidad (National Administration of 
Electricity), operating the recently na- 
tionalized electric-power industry in 
Asuncion, maintains that this increase is 
in line with the present relatively high 
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costs of operation. An official of this 
organization stated that since the Gov- 
ernment (in August 1943) last fixed max- 
jmum prices for commercial electric cur- 
rent in the Asuncion area, the cost of 
fuel—which is the plant’s principal over- 
head item—has increased by approxi- 
mately 100 percent. Labor wages have 
also increased considerably since that 
time, and the company would be oper- 
ating at a loss if it maintained the fixed 
1943 rates. 


Opening of New Bridge 
Announced in Austria 


A six-span arch bridge (1.5 kilometers 
inlength) in Austria on route 304 (Salz- 
purg-Bad Ischl) was scheduled to be 
opened in November 1948. The bridge, 
started before the war, was approxi- 
mately 70 percent complete when work 
was stopped in consequence of the war. 
Work was resumed in the summer of 
1946. The total cost of the bridge and 
approaches from 1946 to the present time 
is 2,300,000 schillings ‘the cost of the 
work prior to 1946 is not known). 


Radio Station, Panama 


A new radio broadcasting station, Ra- 
dio Larati, with call letters HOMP, was 
inaugurated at Penonome, Republic of 
Panama, during the last week of October. 


Czechoslovakia Acts To Reopen 
Postal and Telegraph Services 


Czechoslovakia took further steps dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1948 in reopening 
postal and telegraphic connections 
hitherto suspended since the war. In 
July, air parcel-post service was insti- 
tuted to Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, 
and Iraq. In August, telephoto service 
was opened with Great Britain and direct 
teletype service put into operation with 
Moscow. In the same month, the pre- 
vious limitations on telegraphic service 
to Greece were removed. 

Effective August 1, charges for tele- 
phone conversation with most South 
American countries were reduced 
Slightly. A 3-minute call from Czecho- 
slovakia to Argentina now costs $18 in 
place of the former charge of $19.14. 

Czechoslovakia’s recently instituted 
television transmissions were continued 
during the Sokol Festival in June and 
July and during the Prague Trade Fair 
in September, but it is not expected that 
these transmissions will be continued 
hereafter on more than an intermittent 
basis. According to newspaper reports 
on the subject, Czechoslovakia will not 
develop a regular television transmitting 
service until some time during the coun- 
try’s second Five-Year Plan—that is to 
Say, some time after 1954. 
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Budget of the Swiss National 
Railways for 1949 


By HERBERT F. Propps, American Legation, 
Bern 


The 1949 budget of the Swiss National 
Railways is based on the assumption that 
prosperity will continue through the 
year. While the total length of track 
in service will be no longer than in 1948, 
the total amount of locomotive-kilo- 
meters covered is budgeted at 71,000,000, 
or 4.4 percent over the 1948 budget fig- 
ure. Net receipts from transportation 
of goods and passengers are budgeted at 
622,000,000 Swiss  francs—10,000,000 
francs more than the actual receipts 
from those sources in 1947, and 52,000,- 
000 francs more than was budgeted in 
1948. (The final figures for 1948 have 
not yet been published.) 

Total 1949 operating receipts are esti- 
mated at 671,700,000 francs, and ex- 
penses at 500,500,000 francs, leaving a 
net operating revenue of 171,200,000 
francs to be carried forward to the profit- 
and-loss account. Comparable figures 
for 1947 were: Receipts, 663,700,000 
francs; expenditures, 450,600,000 francs; 
net revenue, 213,100,000 francs. These, 
however, are not the results as published 
in the 1947 accounts, which showed a net 
operating revenue of 197,600,000 francs. 
Officials of the Swiss National Railways 
explain that, owing to changes in the 
accounting system introduced on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, the published operating ac- 
count and profit-and-loss statements for 
1947 cannot be compared item for item 
with the budgets for 1948 and 1949. The 
latter, however, can, in general, be com- 
pared (with the exception of construc- 
tion accounts) with each other. 

The 42,000,000-franc decline in net op- 
erating revenue in the 1949 budget from 
that reported in 1947 is ascribed to in- 
creases in the price of equipment and to 
increased labor costs. Because of more 
intense exploitation, the National Rail- 
ways will employ some 38,300 persons in 
1949, about 1,900 more than were em- 
ployed in 1947, and payments to person- 
nel will reach 358,400,000 francs against 
324,100,000 in 1947. It is interesting to 
note that of this amount, 172,500,000 
francs is posted to wages and salaries, 
and 110,900,000 francs to allowances for 
increased living costs. 

The budget allocates 137,000,000 francs 
for construction costs as compared with 
84,500,000 francs in 1947. Of this amount, 
41,100,000 francs are for track main- 
tenance, 39,000,000 for vehicles, 22,500,000 
for repairs and extensions to railway 
stations and service buildings, and 12,- 
400,000 for construction of new track 
and doubling of existing track. Of the 
137,000,000 francs to be spent on con- 
struction, 57,400,000 will be spent on con- 
struction already begun in previous 
years. Total construction costs have 


been held to a minimum, according to 
the management, because of present full 
employment in the construction industry 
and also because of the social desirability 
of postponing public construction proj- 
ects until a time of recession or depres- 
sion. The entire construction costs are 
to be covered without any borrowing: 
32,300,000 francs will be charged to op- 
erating expenses, 93,700,000 francs will 
be covered by current amortizations, and 
11,000,000 francs will be covered by un- 
used amortizations from previous years. 

Construction of enlargements to rail- 
way stations has been necessitated by 
increased traffic; in the years 1944-46, 
traffic in one-third of the stations in 
Switzerland was 50 percent greater than 
in those stations in 1938-40. Increased 
traffic, too, has led to such an intensi- 
fication of exploitation of main lines that 
it is proposed to install the block system 
of traffic regulation on the most impor- 
tant main lines within the next 3 or 4 
years; 1,800,000 francs will be spent for 
this purpose in 1949. Increased traffic 
has made necessary an extension of 
double tracks. The railways have now 
1,720 kilometers of single track, or 59 
percent of the entire network. In the 
immediate future 230 kilometers will be 
double-tracked at a cost of 220,000,000 
francs. 

New construction of locomotives, ve- 
hicles, and freight cars are necessitated 
by increased traffic and obsolescence of 
rolling stock. From 1938 to 1947 the 
number of passengers transported, for 
example, increased from 113,000,000 to 
213,000,000, or by 88 percent, while the 
seating capacity of passenger cars fell 
from 219,700 to 215,300, or by 2 percent. 
One-third of the available passenger 
coaches are over 40 years old. At present, 
30 locomotives, 364 passenger coaches, 
and 576 freight cars are on order for de- 
livery prior to 1952. 

A net profit of 2,264,000 francs is budg- 
eted for the year 1949. This is 600,000 
francs less than was budgeted in 1947. 
The decline is attributed solely to in- 
creased operating expenses. 

Regular amortizations of 74,500,000 
francs, and supplementary amortiza- 
tion of 20,000,000 frances bring total 
amortization charges to 94,500,000 
francs. Amortization of physical assets 
other than land is 73,700,000 francs, or 
about 2.5 percent of the value of the 
assets to be amortized. 

Capital costs are budgeted at 47,100,- 
000 francs, 2,200,000 francs less than 
budgeted in 1948. The reduction results 
from favorable conversion of loans and 
a decline of long-term liabilities. In 1947 
long-term obligations of 1,400,000,000 
francs were outstanding at an average 
rate of 3.41 percent; for 1949, the average 
interest rate payable will be 3.07 percent. 
In 1947 an interest payment of 4 per- 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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International Trade Fair. 
Poznan, Poland 


The International Trade Fair of Poz- 
nan, Poland, is scheduled to be held from 
April 23 to May 10, 1949. 

Products to be exhibited at this Fair 
will be grouped under the following com- 
modity classifications: 

1. Metallurgical industry. 2. Mineral in- 
dustry and products. 3. Metal industry. 4. 
Electrotechnical industry. 5. Optics, preci- 
sion instruments and tools, photography. 
6. Chemical industry, pharmaceutics, cos- 
metics. 7. Textile industry. 8. Confection 
industry. 9. Paper industry. 10. Polygraphic 


industry. 11. Leather industry. 12. Timber 
industry. 13. Building industry. 14. Ali- 
mentation and tobacco industry. 15. Trans- 


port and communication. 16. Art products 
and devotional articles. 17. Musical instru- 
ments, sport articles, toys. 18. Jewelers’ and 
watchmakers’ articles. 19. Household ar- 
ticles. 20. Therapeutics, hygiene, sanitary 
installations. 21. Touring, health resorts. 
22. Inventions. 

For further detailed information, com- 
munications should be addressed to Poz- 
nan International Fair, Marshal Foch 
Street 14, Poznan, Poland. 


International Trade Fair. 
Marseille, France 


The International Trade Fair of Mar- 
seille, France, the twenty-fourth such 
Fair, was held from September 11 to 27, 
1948, under the auspices of the Marseille 
International Fair Administration, an 
independent company, many of whose 
Officials are members of the Marseille 
Chamber of Commerce. Although this 
Fair is largely commercial, two or three 
foreign countries usually present cultural 
exhibits, as did the United States this 
year. 

There were approximately 3,000 ex- 
hibitors at this year’s Fair as compared 
with 3,100 last year. Most of the ex- 
hibitors were French firms which showed 
many products, among which were wines, 
liquors, processed meats, radios, furni- 
ture, wearing apparel, plastic products, 
toys, household equipment and refrigera- 
tors. Other products exhibited were 
agricultural machinery and machinery 
for the manufacture of spaghetti (of 
Italian manufacture). Demonstrations 
were given of various types of goods, 
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among which were a small inexpensive 
fire extinguisher, machines for coffee 
making, operation of a modern soap fac- 
tory (a small-scale model), and a ma- 
chine for making hollow bricks. 

Fair officials reported that sales for 
future delivery were up to expectations. 
The Fair Administration is striving 
toward minimizing the sale of goods 
over the counter, resulting in more or- 
ders. It is reported that several firms 
booked considerable orders in clothing 
and heavy machinery. 

The International Trade Fair of Mar- 
seille will be held again in 1949 from 
September 11 through 27. The United 
States representative of this Fair, Emile 
Garden, 15 Moore Street, New York 4, 
New York, may be contacted for further 
detailed information. 


International Bicyele and 
Motorcyele Exhibition, London 


The British Information Services re- 
lease the following information on the 
International Bicycle and Motorcycle Ex- 
hibition which was held in London from 
November 18 to 24, 1948: 


American buyers at the London Bicycle 
and Motorcycle Exhibition (first show of its 
kind in 10 years) placed orders worth $2,000,- 
000 for a revolutionary lightweight motor- 
cycle now being manufactured in Britain 

The new machine, unlike any model ever 
before seen, was placed on show for the first 
time at the Earls Court Exhibition, held 
from November 18 to 24. At least 15,000 of 
these light motorcycles—biggest order put in 
by any country—will be shipped to the 
United States 

The new model runs in almost complete 
silence. It is equipped with a unique start- 
ing mechanism, and all working parts are 
enclosed in an entirely different frame de- 
sign. 

Britain’s new bicycles are slender, stream- 
lined, and shed of all unnecessary weight 
Most models in the 1949 range are one-third 
lighter yet one-third stronger than prewar 
models. Some machines can be lifted with 
two fingers. Chromium plating is now sup- 
plemented by stainless steel and highly pol- 
ished light alloy for a rustproof finish 

A new system of bicycle frame construction 
appeared for the first time at the exhibition 
Frames are made of tubes joined electrically 
without lugs, a novel development adapted 
from the aircraft industry. 

The 1949 models run the gamut of the rain- 
bow in colored enamels. In contrast to the 
conservative black and dark blue of prewar 















days, new machines have broken out in a 
riot of ruby and gold, pearl and _ princess 


blue, green and dove gray. Even hubs, made 
of a special alloy, are colored now. They 
range trom jewel tones of emerald, aqua- 
marine, and sapphire to lemon and even qa 
delicate pink shade, glittering as they spin. 

Britain’s cycle and motorcycle industries 
earn more foreign currency per ton of stee] 
than any other type of transport exported, 

Cycle exports since 1938 have risen from 
about £1,675,000 ($6,700,000) to over £12,000.- 
000 ($48,000,000) so far this year. Nearly 
four times as many motorcycles have been 
exported in 1948 as prewar, bringing in the 
equivalent of $24,000,000 

Besides supplying 15,000,000 cyclists and 
motorcyclists at home, Britain sells to cycle 
fans all over the world, catering to every 
taste or need. The Black Magnet, most ex- 
pensive racing motorcycle in production, is 
priced at $2,000 A hygienic ice-cream tri- 
cycle is equipped with a wash basin for the 
convenience of the salesman, and has a hood 
to shield him from dust and flies 


International Trade Fair. 
Leipzig, Germany 


The following information has been 
received from the Leipzig Fair: 


The next Leipzig Fair will take place March 
6 to 13, 1949. As in every spring, accord- 
ing to its tradition, it will consist of a 
In 11 
large Fair buildings and 8 halls, covering an 
area of nearly 1,320,000 square feet, about 
6,500 firms from all the parts of Germany 
and from approximately 15 other European 
countries will exhibit all that industry and 
handicraft are able to offer with regard to 
commodities and means of production. 
Articles to be exhibited at this Leipzig Fair 
will be classified according to the following 
commodity groups: Lamps of all kinds; post- 
age stamps (for dealers only); books and 
other published work; office appliances; 
drugs, pharmaceutical and cosmetic articles, 
and other toilet articles; fancy goods, carved 
goods; glass and china ware; household goods 
(metal goods, Knives and forks, cutlery, 
wooden articles and wickerwork ware, domes- 
tic machines, paint brushes and _ other 
brushes, rubber goods, earthenware and pot- 
tery, and other household utensils); arts and 
crafts; leather goods and traveling articles; 
furniture; musical instruments; foodstuffs 
and dainties; paper goods, pictures and sta- 
tionery; jewelry, clocks and watches; shoes; 
toys, Christmas-tree decorations, and festival 
articles; sporting equipment; textiles and 


sample as well as of a technical Fair 


clothing; advertising and packing material; 
printing machines; building machinery, 
building tools, building material; factory 


equipment, office machines, technical office 
utensils; electrotechnic equipment for wire- 
less communication; trucks, agricultural and 
horticultural implements; coal-mining equip- 
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ment, pumps; industrial appliances; ma- 
chines for the industry of food and dainties; 
medical technique and dental industry; 
stoves, Ovens, sanitary equipment; photo- 
graphic goods, optical goods, fine-precision 
articles; textile machines; heating technic; 
synthetic material, half-finished goods; tools; 
and machine tools. 


For further detailed information, com- 
munications should be addressed to 
Leipziger Messeamt, Postfach 329, Leip- 
zig Cl, Russian Occupied Zone of Ger- 
many. 


International Trade Fair, 
Prague 


The spring International Trade Fair 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia, will be held 
from March 13 through 20, 1949. It is 
claimed that this Fair will prove to visi- 
tors “the endeavor and ability of Czecho- 
slovakia to manufacture and supply to 
the world quality products capable of 
competing everywhere.” Visitors will 
also be able to select goods from other 
countries that will be represented at the 
Fair by official exhibitions and private 
stands. 

The exhibits at this Fair will be classi- 
fied according to the following commod- 
ity groups: 


Heavy metal industry (factory equipment, 
presses, rams, compressors, generators, tur- 
bines); light metal industry (pressings and 
forgings, iron sheets, plates, wire, and goods 
made of these materials); engineering (ma- 
chine tools, specialized machines for the 
manufacture of most varied types of articles, 
such as textile, graphic, washing, welding, 
agricultural and colonial produce-working 
machinery); hardware (nails, rivets, screws, 
fittings, vessels, mountings, cutlery, enameled 
and aluminium ware, saws and shop tools of 
every kind); electrotechnical material (cook- 
ers, heaters, refrigerators, electromotors, bat- 
teries, and most varied apparatus); special 
surgical and dental apparatus (measuring 
instruments and scientific-school requisites) ; 
agricultural machinery (drills, centrifugals, 
fodder-cookers, and planting, harvesting 
binding, threshing, strawpressing, sorting, 
cutting, and other machines); transport 
equipment (vehicles, tractors, elevators, trail- 
ers, locomotives, cranes, pulleys, conveyors, 
lifting and loading devices); metal fancy 
goods (small decorative, advertising, utility, 
gift, and souvenir articles); ‘bijouterie (best 
represented by the Known “Jablonec”™ goods) ; 
toy industry (wooden, metal, paper, fabric 
and mechanical toys, social games); musical 
instruments (wind, string, and jazz instru- 
ments, pianos, guitars, accordions); furni- 
ture group (current kitchen and bedroom 
sets, de luxe sets for studies, drawing and 
dining rooms, office and other special furni- 
ture); wooden goods (veneer and plywood, 
casks and barrels, kitchen utensils and frame 
mouldings); glass industry (household, tech- 
nical, lighting and “de luxe” glass either 
plain or cut, painted, etched, and engraved); 
ceramics (plain and decorated earthenware, 
fine china and porcelain, “de luxe” table sets, 
porcelain art figures); chemical industry 
(paints, varnishes, disinfectants, glues, pol- 
ishes, medicines, cosmetics); textile groups 
(linen goods of all kinds, cloths, ready-made 
clothing, hosiery, knitted goods, laces, em- 
broidery, curtains, trimmings, braid, hats, 
furs and feather ware); paper and paper 
800ds (wrapping, note, office, cigarette and 
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coated paper, cardboard and cardboard con- 
tainers, bags, boxes, albums, office and other 
books); leather and leather goods (raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods, such as 
fancy goods, handbags, purses, portfolios, 
trunks and suitcases, belts, footwear); optics 
and fine mechanics (cameras, binoculars, sci- 
entific and laboratory apparatus and alarm 
clocks); radio market (radio sets, valves and 
accessories); technical requisite group (arti- 
cles facilitating the main manufacturing op- 
erations); foodstuffs and beverages (extracts, 
mushrooms, spirits and juices, pickles, pre- 
served fruits and vegetables). 

It is understood that Czechoslovak 
Consulates will grant visas to all genu- 
ine buyers, free of charge and without 
unnecessary formalities, on presentation 
of the Fair voucher card. The voucher 
card holder will be entitled to extensive 
reductions on Czechoslovak railways go- 
ing to and from Prague, as well as on 
other trips in Czechoslovakia during the 
Fair period. The Fair authorities em- 
phasized that crossing the frontier, either 
on entering or leaving the country, is 
not delayed by other formalities than 
those usually existing in European 
countries. 

Voucher cards are obtainable at any 
Czechoslovak Consulate and will allow 
free entry to all exhibition grounds dur- 
ing the period of the Fair. The Accom- 
modation Bureau of the Prague Inter- 
national Fair will reserve rooms for 
visitors on receiving an order in writing 
or by wire made not later than 15 days 
before the opening of the Fair. Trade 
days will be reserved for foreign buyers 
on certain days. 

For further information on the above 
matters, correspondence may be ad- 
dressed directly to the Prague Interna- 
tional Fair, c/o Veletrhy, Visitors Hall, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. The New York 
representative for the Fair is located at 
67 William Street, New York City. 


Danish Industrial Fair, 
Copenhagen, 1949 


The third annual Danish Industrial 
Fair, scheduled for February 18 through 
27, 1949, will be held at the “Forum,” the 
largest exhibition hall in Scandinavia, 
under the patronage of The Heir Appar- 
ent, His Royal Highness Prince Knud. 

At this Industrial Fair there will be ap- 
proximately 500 firms, the largest num- 
ber which has ever exhibited at this Fair 
in Denmark. Contracts for most of the 
available space were concluded within 3 
weeks after invitations were issued. 

The following main commodity groups 
will be represented: 

Art industry 
Building materials 
Bicycles 

Chemicals 

Clinical equipment 
Clocks and watches 
Clothing 

Electric articles 


Electric meters 
Fine mechanical work 


Foodstuffs 

Gold, silver, and bronze articles 
Gramophones 
Handwoven fabrics 
Home furnishings 
Intercom equipments 
Inventions 

Ironmongery 

Leather goods 

Machines 

Measuring instruments 
Office machines 

Optical requirements 
Photographic equipment 
Printing machines 
Radio and accessories 
Shop fittings and furnishings 
Smokers’ requirements 
Sports articles 

Technical articles 
Textiles 

Toilet articles 

Tools 

Tool machines 

Toys 

Trinkets 

The purpose of the Fair is to bring to 
the attention of foreign buyers the wide 
range of Danish products that are readily 
available for export. Visitors from 
abroad will have the opportunity of mak- 
ing direct contact with the leading Dan- 
ish commercial and industrial firms. 

The management of the Danish In- 
dustrial Fair endeavored to prepare a 
detailed analysis of actual business 
transacted by the 455 exhibitors at the 
1948 fair, but exact figures were obtained 
from only 94 firms, says a recent report 
from the U. S. Embassy at Copenhagen. 
The export orders booked (with domes- 
tic orders in parentheses) by the 94 re- 
porting firms—in 1,000 Danish crowns— 
are as follows: For construction mate- 
rials, hardware, and tools, 5,361 (2,898) ; 
leather goods, toys, bijouterie, and novel- 
ties, 4.081 (150); clothing, textiles, and 
toilet accessories, 3,524 (104); house- 
hold furnishings and equipment, 2,327 
(150); industrial machinery and tools, 
2,325 (1,483); office, store, and clinic 
equipment, 2,222 (767); “prams,” bi- 
cycles and sports goods, 2,079 (940); sci- 
entific and technical instruments, 1,101 
(125): art objects (ceramics, gold, sil- 
ver), 615 (403); essences, chemicals, and 
foodstuffs, 0 (100). At the rate of ap- 
proximately 21 cents to the crown, the 
amount of the export orders totaled $4,- 
963,350 and the amount of the domestic 
orders was valued at $1,495,200. 

Other exhibitors were reluctant to 
quote definite figures. However, on the 
basis of the above information and gen- 
eral statements made by 361 additional 
exhibitors, the value of total orders 
booked at the Fair is estimated at 90,- 
000,000 crowns, of which at least 60,000,- 
000 represents export sales. 

Further detailed information concern- 
ing facilities made available to foreign 
visitors by the Fair may be obtained by 
writing directly to the Industrimessens 
Sekretariat, 11 Frederiksgade, Copenha- 
gen K., Denmark. 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Korea: 1945 to 1948. Department of 
State, Publication 3305, Far 
Series 28. 1948. 124 pp. 


The formal inauguration of the Re- 
public of Korea on August 15, 1948, was 
the culmination of American efforts, dur- 
ing a 3-year military occupation of South 
Korea, to aid the Korean people in pre- 
paring themselves for self-government. 
This pamphlet traces briefly the events 
that led up to the formation of the Re- 
public and includes its constitution and 
other documents pertinent to its estab- 
lishment. 

The major part of the discussion is 
taken up with the resources and economy 
of Korea. Such subjects as the economic 
problem, population, food supplies, min- 
eral resources, industries, fiscal and 
monetary policies, and foreign trade and 
foreign exchange are treated. An ex- 
cellent map illustrates the mines and in- 
dustries of the country. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Eastern 
Price 25 cents. 


The Mediterranean: Its Role in Amer- 
ica’s Foreign Policy. William Reitzel. 


1948. 195 pp. Price $2.75. 


Historically the United States has had 
little political interest in the Mediter- 
ranean. Recently there has been built 
up a “rather general and somewhat un- 
easy feeling” that the Mediterranean is 
somehow linked with the future welfare 
of our country. 

This book, written for the Institute of 
International Studies, Yale University, 
seeks to answer the question of just what 
our present situation is in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Before World War II, the United States 
through its participation in international 
commerce had “worked its way without 
difficulty” through negotiations that 
touched this area—notably oil conces- 
sions in the Middle East. In this re- 
spect our foreign policy consisted of 
protecting the property rights of Ameri- 
cans. 

In 1942, the United States approached 
the Mediterranean with no motive ex- 
cept that of using it as a base for a cam- 
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paign against our enemies. But the im- 
pact of modern war is so comprehensive 
that an “elaborate web of nonmilitary 
activities’ had to be set up to protect the 
military advantages gained. 

“In the course of the recent war,” says 
the author, “the United States became a 
power in the Mediterranean. The proc- 
ess involved the introduction of military 
and economic resources on a large scale, 
the development of joint diplomatic ac- 
tion with Great Britain, and participa- 
tion in the civil government of extensive 
areas. It also implied the acceptance of 
responsibilities and the development of 
interests.” 

Continuing, Mr. Reitzel says: 

“In exact correspondence with the de- 
gree to which policy based itself upon a 
position in the Mediterranean, the United 
States was obliged to develop an interest 
in the internal stability of the region. 
This correspondence began, of course, 
the moment American forces landed in 
North Africa, but has grown since that 
time to the status of an important fac- 
tor in the conduct of American foreign 
relations. There is no present sign that 
it will become less important.” 

In closing his study, the author looks 
at the question: What, after all, is the 
real significance of the Mediterranean 
for the United States? 

“The answer really depends upon an 
estimate of the place of the Mediterra- 
nean region in the contemporary world 
and upon the judgment that American 
policy makes of the kind of world system 
in which the United States may find it- 
self in the near future. This, in turn, is 
related to the kind of world system the 
United States desires and tries to build 
up.” 

Available from: Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


C. Addison 


World Economic Problems. 


Hickman and Associates. 1947. 400 pp. 
Price $4.00. 
This book points out that tensions 


within and among allied nations were al- 
ready developing before the cessation of 
hostilities in World War II. It em- 
phasizes that an understanding of the 
basic social, economic, and political fac- 


tors that have been at least partially re. 
sponsible for the twentieth-century 
break-down is now essential. 

Pointing out that the 11 economists 
who collaborated on the material in this 
discussion did not always agree on the 
conclusions drawn, Dr. Hickman states 
their purpose as follows: 

“It is the purpose of this book to probe 
into these forces which have shaped and 
molded the world, far antedating the two 
World Wars but provocative of both, and 
which appear to be fully as potent and 
disruptive in this postwar era. We do 
not attempt to produce, copyright, and 
market a nostrum or a blueprint, but we 
do hope to furnish some mortar which 
may be useful in establishing a founda- 
tion of analysis.” 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first, titled ‘“‘Roads to Chaos,” deals 
with some of the long-run fundamental] 
forces that have brought world-wide 
conflict, instability, and economic mal- 
adjustment. Included are analyses of 
cultural lag, political and economic na- 
tionalism, perverted technology, and 
population trends disturbing to a dis- 
organized world. 

The second section, titled ‘‘The Im- 
passe,”’ discusses the collapse of the for- 
merly world-wide trading system, the 
malproduction and maldistribution of 
vital minerals and raw materials, the 
growth of cartels, the spread of cyclical 
unemployment, and the accentuation of 
population pressures. 

Section three, titled “Unfolding Hori- 
zons,”’ treats of the essential function 
that effective world economic controls 
must perform: the groping and often 
abortive attempts during the modern era, 
especially in the period between World 
Wars I and II, to establish effective world 
organization; and the contemporary 
drive to establish new political, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions on an in- 
ternational scale. In the final chapter, 
the strands of the book are brought to- 
gether and the effect of World War II 
is appraised. 

Available from: Pitman Publishing 
Corp., 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. 


Major Problems of United States For- 
1948-19. The Brookings 
1948. Price $1.50 


paper bound: $3 cloth bound. 


eign Policy: 


Institution. 246 pp. 


This volume is a study guide, the sec- 
ond annual publication in the broad pro- 
gram of research and education in the 
field of international relations recently 
inaugurated by the Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

In this program the Institution lists 
two main objectives as follows: ‘To aid 
in the development of an informed and 
responsible American public opinion on 
foreign policy; and to contribute toward 
a more realistic training of the increas- 
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ing number of American specialists in 
international relations that are required 
today in Government, in business, and in 
other agencies operating abroad.” 

A brief outline of the major headings 


contained in the table of contents 
follows: 
part One—The Present Position of the United 


States in Foreign Affairs 

I. Main Factors 

II. Bases of United States Foreign Policy 

III. Great Power Relations 

IV. Alternatives Ahead 

part Two—-Review of the Major Problems 

I. United Nations System 

II. Europe 

III. Mediterranean and Middle East 
IV. East and Southeast Asia 

V. Western Hemisphere 

VI. Economic Relations 


VII. Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms 
VIII. National Military Power 


Part Three—-Problem Papers 
I. The Problem of the Japanese Peace 
Settlement 
II. The Problem of Economic Assistance 
to Latin America 
III. The Problem of 
United Nations 
Available from: The Brookings Institution, 
Washington 6, D.C 
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pounds in the fiscal year July 1, 1947, to 
June 30, 1948, as compared with 4,627,- 
264 pounds in the 1946-47 period. Ex- 
ports to Poland totaled 5,224,100 pounds 
in 1947-48 as compared with 1,536,992 
pounds in the previous year. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canada’s production of woolen and 
worsted cloth during January—August 
1948 amounted to 17,804,000 linear yards 
compared with 18,605,000 linear yards in 
the corresponding period of 1947. 

Imports of raw wool in the first 9 
months of 1948 totaled 34,016,124 pounds 
compared with 33,265,645 pounds in the 
similar period of 1947. Imports of 
worsted tops in the 9-month periods of 
1948 and 1947 were 13,887,415 pounds 
and 9,000,795 pounds; imports of woolen 
yarns, 3,226,593 pounds and 3,226,593 
pounds; and of noils, 459,988 pounds and 
3,800,193 pounds. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
DEVELOPMENTS, COSTA RICA 


Output by the Costa Rican home in- 
dustry, which makes cabuya rope and 
a small quantity of low-grade twine, has 
been estimated at 175 tons or approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the total produc- 
tion. A very small cottage industry is 
producing handbags, slippers, and table 
hot pads of the dyed fiber, chiefly for 
the tourist trade. In general, all indi- 
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viduals engaged in this hand-made in- 
dustry grow their own small patches of 
cabuya plants. 

Imports of cordage dropped in 1947 
from the average of 106 tons in prewar 
years, because of the increase in do- 
mestic production. A total of 33 tons 
of rope were imported, all from the 
United States. 


IMPORTS, SURINAM 


Imports of hard-fiber finished prod- 
ucts into Surinam are confined to 
manila and sisal rope and oakum. Im- 
ports for 1947, by country, are shown in 
the accompanying table: 


Vanila and Sisal Rope Imports, by 
Country, for 1947—Surinam 


{In kilograms] 


Manila) Manila) Sisal 


rope rope rope 


Sisal 


Country rope 


iSmm.m. over Sm.m. over 

or less 38 m.m. or less 38 m.m. 
Netherlands 55S 150 
United Kingdom 2,620 440) 15, 498 4, 266) 
United States 411 11,028 2, 281 150 
Mexico 11, 52¢ 8, 742 
Other countries 4,035 745 
Total 3, 589 11, 618 33, 340 13, 903 
ImPpoRTS, GOLD COAST 

Imports of cordage into the Gold 


Coast in 1947 amounted to 17,058 hun- 
dredweight, of which the United King- 
dom supplied 12,336 hundredweight; 
Belgium, 2,609; France, 1,355; and the 
remainder came from India, Canada, 
Italy, the United States, and the Nether- 
lands. Twine imports in 1947 totaled 
2,599 hundredweight, of which the 
United Kingdom supplied 1,039 hundred- 
weight. 

Attempts by the Department of Agri- 
culture to cultivate sisal on larger than 
village scale failed because it could not 
compete with the easily-grown and more 
remunerative cocoa. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF FLOOR 
COVERINGS, CALCUTTA, INDIA 


Production of jute carpets in three 
mills of Calcutta, India, totaled 130,220 
yards during March—August 1948 as 
compared with 460,000 yards in the pe- 
riod, September 1947 to February 1948. 
The drop was attributed to reduced ex- 
port demand. 

Exports of woolen carpets during the 
6 months, March through August 1948, 
from the port of Calcutta, totaled 3,659,- 
054 pounds as compared with 2,893,540 
pounds in the period, September 1947 to 
February 1948. 

Large shipments of coir mats and 
matting of all qualities were sent from 
South India to various destinations to 
meet the 1946-47 large postwar demand. 
As a result, all countries are overstocked 
and are selling at lower than purchase 
prices. 


Tobaeeco and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into Sweden during the 3 months, July- 
September, 1948 totaled 3,358,000 pounds. 
The United States supplied 1,717,000 
pounds, or about one-half. India, which 
furnished 1,117,000 pounds, ranked sec- 
ond. Most of the remainder originated 
in Southern Rhodesia and the Dutch 
East Indies. 

United States exports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco to Sweden for the first 9 
months of 1948 totaled only 5,187,000 
pounds, compared with 10,432,000 pounds 
for the first 3 quarters of 1947. No ac- 
curate prediction can be made regard- 
ing Swedish purchases of United States 
leaf tobacco during the 1948-49 season 
as the amount will depend upon the dol- 
lar exchange allocation granted by the 
Swedish Government. 

Exports of United States cigarettes 
during the January-September 1948 pe- 
riod, amounted to only 242,435,000 pieces, 
compared with 959,110,000 pieces for the 
first 3 quarters of 1947. 


United States Exports of Unmanufactured 
Tobacco to Sweden, January—September 


[In 1,000 pounds] 


January January- 
Type September September 
1947 1948 

Flue-cured 5, 431 1, 538 
Burley 1, 337 

Dark Kentucky-Tennessee- 1, 297 1,711 

Dark Virginia 580 819 

Perique oe ee , 

Cigar leaf 451 73. 

Stems, trimmings, and scrap 1,310 3S 

Potal 10, 432 187 








cent was made to the Confederation on 
its 400,000,000-franc capital grant. This 
payment, amounting to 16,000,000 francs, 
was made from the 25,400,000-franc 
profit. Evidently, if the 1949 profit of 
the railways is 2,300,000 francs, as budg- 
eted, no interest payment to the Con- 
federation can be made in the coming 
year. 

No new loans are to be floated in 1949, 
as no additional capital will be required. 

A copy of the budget, in French, is on 
file in the Transportation and Communi- 
cations Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, Room 1868A, Commerce 
Building, where it is available for con- 
sultation. 
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Keonomic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 5) 


national parcel-post rate down to 6 
cents a pound. 

ECA reported that by far the largest 
proportion of U.S. voluntary relief ship- 
ments go to Germany. Between June 
1946 and October 1, 1948, more than 
190,000 tons of gift parcels—valued at 
$270,000,000—were delivered in Ger- 
many. 

The reduction became effective De- 
cember 28. The agreement covers: 

1. Bulk shipments made by U. S. volun- 
tary nonprofit relief agencies and standard 
relief parcels supplied by CARE. 

2. U.S. A. gift parcels sent to individuals. 
These parcels are subject to Post Office and 


ECA regulations and must not include to- 
bacco or alcoholic beverages. 


Similar agreements with Italy and the 
United Kingdom were announced re- 
cently, and others—including the French 
Zone of Germany—are now being nego- 
tiated. 


Expansion of Accommodations and 
Facilities To Attract Tourist 
Trade 


Three avenues are open for the exten- 
sion of United States aid to European 
Recovery nations interested in expand- 
ing their hotel accommodations and 
other travel facilities as a means of at- 
tracting tourist trade to Western Europe, 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion says. 

ECA lists these means as follows: 


1. Use of counterpart funds. Such funds 
are deposited in pounds, francs, lire, and 
other local currencies in special accounts 
in amounts equal to the dollar amount of 
grants received by the countries concerned 
from ECA. No specific projects for employ- 
ing counterpart funds to expand tourist 
plant (hotels, transportation facilities, etc.) 
have been received to date by ECA. How- 
ever, Italy recently suggested 8,000,000,000 
lire for tourism as-part of a general request 
for the release of 250,000,000,000 lire from 
counterpart funds on deposit in that coun- 
try. ECA notified the Italian Government 
that the proposal appeared to be in accord 
with the bilateral agreement between the 
Government and ECA. 

2. Direct ECA loans or grants. 

3. ECA guaranty of the convertibility or 
transferability of local currencies into dol- 
lars from earnings up to 100 percent of the 
paid-in investment made in approved proj- 
ects such as hotel construction, financed by 
American citizens. 


Under the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 (Sec. 117 (b)), ECA in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce 
is given the responsibility of aiding pri- 
vate industry in promoting and develop- 
ing “travel by citizens of the United 
States to and within participating coun- 
tries.” Authority for using counterpart 
funds to finance expansion of the tourist 
“plant” is contained in the provision 
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(Sec. 115 (b) (6)) concerning the devel- 
opment by participating countries of new 
sources of wealth. 

American participation in the travel- 
stimulation phase of the European re- 
covery program is handled by the Travel 
Branch of the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Commerce. 
Dr. Herbert A. Wilkinson heads the 
Travel Branch, which has kept in close 
touch with Recovery plan countries in- 
terested in developing their travel plant 
to accommodate a hoped-for rising tide 
of dollar tourist trade. The target has 
been set by the participating nations at 
$2,500,000,000 of tourist expenditures in 
Western Europe during the 4-year Re- 
covery Program which will terminate on 
June 30, 1952. 

The participating countries are now 
taking a travel-plant inventory, the first 
broad-scale inventory of its kind to be 
undertaken in Europe. This stock-tak- 
ing comprises a survey of hotel and res- 
taurant accommodations, entertainment 
and commercial services, and travel and 
transportation facilities. It reveals a 
range of war damage varying from rela- 
tively little in Switzerland, Ireland, Por- 
tugal, and Sweden to extensive losses in 
some countries. One-fifth of the hotels 
in France and the Netherlands were de- 
stroyed during the war; one-quarter were 
wrecked in the United Kingdom; and 
one-third in Belgium. A heavier toll was 
suffered in Austria and Greece, due 
partly to war-wreckage and to a greater 
extent to requisitioning of space for bil- 
leting troops, for hospitals, and for other 
war uses. 

In advance of Marshall Plan aid, the 
participating nations have restored the 
number but not the quality of hotel ac- 
commodations to about prewar levels. 
The shortage of lumber and other mate- 
rials for maintenance and repair has 
made it impossible for most of the coun- 
tries concerned to restore the quality of 
accommodations to 1939 standards. It 
is the objective of the European Travel 
Commission, formed by the governments 
and travel authorities of the participat- 
ing Recovery nations, to restore quality 
as well as to increase quantity of accom- 
modations. To this end, the Commission 
is cooperating with the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, 
through the governments of the coun- 
tries concerned, and with the Paris office 
of ECA, as well as with ECA-Washington 
and the Department of Commerce. 


Latest Data on Procurement and 
Reimbursement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations announced during the week 
ended Friday, December 24, totaled $132,- 
784,000 and brought cumulative authori- 
zations to $4,190,290,000 with adjust- 
ments, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 


ministration reports. Grants to West. 
ern European countries, Trieste, ang 
China are included in the figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as machinery and equipment, cotton, 
chemicals, as well as foodstuffs, were 
included in the new authorizations. The 
new authorizations approved during the 
week were issued to Austria, Belgium. 
Luxembourg, Bizone Germany, Denmark, 
France, French Zone Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Trieste, Turkey, and the Uniteg 
Kingdom. 


Recipient countries: Weekly totals 


Austria $22, 683, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg 7, 797, 000 
Denmark 5, 320, 000 
France ‘ 9, 113, 000 
Germany: 

French Zone 167, 000 

Bizone (decrease ) 923, 000 
Greece 5 17, 058, 000 
Iceland 425, 000 
Ireland 262, 000 
Italy . 60, 395, 000 
Indonesia . 
Netherlands 20, 853, 000 
Norway 1, 338, 000 
IR let ciimemcecmaietrincm kee atc 
Trieste 966, 000 
Turkey 514, 000 
United Kingdom (decrease ) 13, 184, 000 

Total, Europe 132, 784, 000 
China 
Total, all countries 132, 784, 000 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration announced through 
December 24, 1948, with adjustments, 
follow: 


Austria $200, 736, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg 138, 514, 000 
Denmark 89, 958, 000 
France 945, 350, 000 
Germany 
French Zone 62, 328, 000 
Bizone 330, 832, 000 
Greece 145, 167, 000 
Iceland 4, 948, 000 
Ireland 51, 432, 000 
Italy 497, 767, 000 
Indonesia 61, 791, 000 
Netherlands 307, 392, 000 
Norway 68, 046, 000 
Sweden 10, 000, 000 
Trieste 9, 295, 000 
Turkey 642, 000 
United Kingdom 1, 095, 994, 000 
Total, Europe 4, 020, 192, 000 
China 170, 098, 000 


Total, all countries 4, 190, 290, 000 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


Europe 
Food and Agriculture 

Wheat $545, 276, 000 
Wheat flour 168, 988, 000 
Rye - 8, 015, 000 
Bread grains 122, 000 
Coarse grains and prod- 

ucts 81, 313, 000 
Rice -- 7, 221, 000 
Other grain preparations 3, 690, 000 
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gurope—Continued 
Food and Agriculture—Con. 
I Sie irks ener'ok ge ge ns ew ain $86, 330, 000 
Dairy products cate 70, 304, 000 
Eggs oe ah eet ER 5, 093, 000 


Fats and oil Peco ore 
Vegetables and prepara- 


179, 108, 000 


tions : aoe 18, 908, 000 
Fruits and nuts, except 

peanuts 9, 321, 000 
Sugar and related prod- 

ucts ilageds ‘ 91, 628, 000 
Miscellaneous food prod- 

ucts 16, 574, 000 
Cotton 283, 316, 000 
Tobacco - 106, 498, 000 


Oilcake and meal and 
other feeds and fod- 


ders 36, 048, 000 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials 30, 113, 000 
Miscellaneous agricul- 
tural products 25, 183, 000 
Total Food and Agricul- 
ture 1, 773, 049, 000 
Industry 
Chemicals and_ related 
products 100, 518, 000 
Hides, skins, and leather 40, 301, 000 
Lumber and sawmill 
products 51, 070, 000 
Pulp and paper 49, 658, 000 
Coal and related fuel 205, 445, 000 
Petroleum and products 357, 525, 000 
Fabricated basic textiles 55, 211, 000 
Nonferrous metals 267, 763, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals 24, 301, 000 
Metallic ores and concen- 
trates 46, 408, 000 
Iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts—primary 83, 712, 000 
Iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts—advanced 11, 784, 000 
Iron and steel finished 
manufactures 5, 525, 000 
Machinery 393, 060, 000 
Vehicles and equipment 175, 072, 000 
Miscellaneous industrial 
commodities 28, 905, 000 
Total Industry 1, 896, 258, 000 
Total Commodities 3, 669, 307, 000 
Technical services 1, 196, 000 
Ocean freight 341, 589, 000 
Projects Reconstruction 
program for Greece 8, 100, 000 
Total, Europe 4, 020, 192, 000 
China 
Food and Agriculture 
Wheat 9, 622, 000 
Wheat flour 6, 939, 000 
Rice 28, 056, 000 
Cotton 69, 790, 000 
Fertilizer 11, 130, 000 
Coal 285, 000 
Technical services 1, 066, 000 
Petroleum products 36, 000, 000 
Ocean freight 7, 210, 000 
Total, China 170, 098, 000 
Total, all countries 4, 190, 290, 000 





In addition to orders already placed 
in the United Kingdom and the United 
States by Australia for coal-mining 
equipment valued at $12,800,000 United 
States currency, it is expected that three 
times this amount will be spent before 
the current coal program is fully under 
Way. 


January 10, 1949 


LATIN AMERICAN 
“es, EXCHANGE RATES 






SS == Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
ARS ° : rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 


of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 

lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 

to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 

Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 

Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 

lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange —_— 
1946 1947 Novem- oe 
A ee wake Rate | equivalent Date 
(annual) | (annual) ber 1948 in U. 8. 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3. 73 13.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Oct. 30,1948 
Ordinary 4. 23 4, 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.04 4.94 4.94 4.44 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.09 4.08 14.89 4. 90) . 2041 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 42. 42 .0236 | Dee. 3.1948 
Differential 56. 05 56. 05 56. 05 0178 Do. 
Curb 60. 94 64. 06 RS. 66 90. 00 O11 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Free market 19.42 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | Dee. 1, 1948 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 43.10 Dec. 1,1948 
Free market : 34.86 47.95 68. 73 66. 00 Do. 
at? OR ag 31.00 31.00 31.00 31. 00 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.76 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1.76 1. 96 5102 | Dee. 18, 1948 
Curb 21.835 2.17 2. 90 2. 90 3448 Oct. 19,1948 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.84 6. 26 7. 25 7. 20 1389 Nov. 30, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.0000 | Dee. 1, 1948 
Eeuador Sucre Central Bank (ofli- 14. 66 13.77 113. 59 13. 50 0741 | Nov. 30,1948 
cial). 
Free 17.47 18. 50 18. 28 O547 Do. 
Hondura Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 Dee. 1,1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4. 8A 6.88 145 Dec. 2,1948 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 2000 Dee. 18, 1948 
Curb 5. 49 5. 64 6. 23 7.2 1389 Do. 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Nov. 5, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3. 31 3.75 3.75 2666 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 6.50 6.50 6. 50 1538 | Dee. 7,1948 
Free $7.85 12.48 15. 00 15. 30 0654 Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Dee. 1,1948 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Dee. 16,1948 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1263 Do. 
Other purposes 1. 785 1.785 2.31 2. 26 4425 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 29085 Dee. 1,1948 
Fre 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3.35 . 2085 Do. 
Argentina, average rates for October; Colombia, curb rate for September; Ecuador, average rate for October; Para- 


guay, average rate for October 
? January to August 
June to December 

‘ No official quotation available since July 21, 1948. For fiscal purposes, 6.85 pesos ($0.1469) was established on October 

1, 1948 
June 3, 1947, to January 4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 

irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on sales 
of exchange for commercial imports under decree Apr, 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the differ- 
ential rate, The curb market ts technically illegal. 

Brazil.—-Ail remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established 
4 tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such transactions 
19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
Oflicial rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for non- 
trade remittances 

Colomhia,—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are paid 
for at these rates, subject tc taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate, 
subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Remittances on account of capital may be made either at the curb rate 
or in some instances for which special provision is made, at the official rate, but subject in both eases to a 4-percent tax. 
Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically provided for 
may exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose. All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Rica,-Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled rate. 

Ecuador.‘ Essential” imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘ Luxury” 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge, Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nocaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. A tax of 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 

Paraguay. Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auec- 
tion rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for other purposes was reestablished on Aug. 11, 1948, after having 
been suspended since July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela. Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in several 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluetuate widely and vary substantially from those above 





British Token Import Plan 
Continues in Effect, 1949 


(Continued from p. 3} 


commodity group covered by the Plan 
and shall give the information requested 
on the application form. The commodity 
description, Section 3, should include 
brand name(s) for all branded products 
included in the applicant’s export figures 
for the base period. The quantity and 
value of exports listed under Section 6 
should cover only the permitted types 
of each commodity shown on the ap- 
proved list. All data shown on the form 
must be based upon actual records or 
other documentary evidence. Only those 
applications will be considered which 
have the certification on the bottom of 
the form executed. 

All applications should be filed as early 
in the year as possible. The following 
conditions will apply: 

(1) Only those applications received 
on or before April 30 can be assured of 
consideration as claims for full annual 
basic quotas. 

(2) Applications received later than 
April 30 may require treatment as par- 
tial claims entitling applicants to allot- 
ments of scrip only in proportion to the 
number of months remaining after the 
applications are received. 

(3) No applications for scrip can be 
accepted after September 30. 

b. Evidence of authority.—If an appli- 
cation is signed by an agent, it will be 
necessary to have evidence of authoriza- 
tion as explained in part B-1. 


3. ACTION BY OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


a. Numbering and certifying applica- 
tions.—Upon receipt of Form IT-558 
(Rev.) by the Office of International 
Trade, a number is assigned to the appli- 
cation for identification purposes. The 
first part of the number corresponds to 
the commodity group number assigned 
to the item as shown on the approved 
list (see part C). The second part of 
the number is a numerical case number. 
For example, number 17-435 indicates 
that the application covers “Lawn- 
mowers,” since “17” is the commodity 
group for lawnmowers and “435” is the 
numerical case number. 

When an applicant has been approved 
for participation under the Plan, the 
Department of Commerce certification 
stamp is placed on all three copies of 
the application. The original copy is 
returned to the applicant, together with 
token scrip. The duplicate copy is re- 
tained by the Office of International 
Trade, and the triplicate copy is for- 
warded through the U. S. Embassy in 
London to the British Board of Trade. 
If scrip cannot be issued for the total 
amount of the basic quota requested on 
the application, notice will be sent to the 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


cable transfer 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8, Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Fre 
Belgium Franc 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Fran 
Officia 
Fri 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo. 
South Africa Pound 
Spain : Peseta 
Sweden. Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during whic! 


Average rats 
Latest 
iVailable 
~ ae November  GU0tation 
nnual) | (annual) | 18). | egal’ 
? ‘ = monthly is 
3. 2154 33. 2100 ou. 212 $3, 2123 
U22S O22S 0229 - 0228 
9520 1. QO00 1. 0000 1. 0000 
4329 G20) U2 . 9225 
* 0201 O20) Ovo] . 0201 
* DOSS USE 2S 2085 
OOS4 OOS4 
Od 0047 
HOG2 (0032 
Olt 1 MY] 17 
s! 77 7 3758 
2263 2229 v1 9915 
“U1 2t 201 2016 
0405 0403 0403 0403 
$0050 1074 $1007 4. 0075 
in] OULls ru) 0913 
25st 278 278 . 2782 
sot cost oust . 2336 
4. U32S 4 st + ( 0315 





applicant and to the Board of Trade of 
the amount of scrip which is being issued 
as an interim allotment pending verifi- 
cation or adjustment of the claim as ex- 
plained in paragraph 3 b following. 

b. Issuance of token scrip—When an 
application is approved in full or in part, 
scrip will be issued in denominations re- 
quested by the applicant under Section 
7 of Form IT-558 ‘Rev.) totaling, to the 
nearest $25, an amount determined as 
explained in the following subparagraphs 
(1) and (2). When issued, scrip is given 
a number identical with the number as- 
signed to the certified application, Form 
IT-558 (Rev.). Scrip is neither trans- 
ferable nor negotiable. It cannot be 
transferred by the certified manufac- 
turer to another manufacturer of the 
same commodity or to a manufacturer of 
another product, nor can it be used by 
the holder for a product other than the 
one for which it was issued. 

Under the terms of the Plan, as estab- 
lished by the British Government, im- 
port licenses will be issued by the British 
Board of Trade, up to 20 percent of each 
United States applicant’s prewar ex- 
ports into the United Kingdom. Since 
the total exports of these items, as re- 
ported by individual applicants, should 
not exceed 20 percent of the total imports 
for each commodity during the base pe- 
riod, the prewar exports certified by the 
Office of International Trade and scrip 
issued under such certification must be 
kept within the over-all national quotas 
computed from official trade statistics 
and mutually accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the British Board 
of Trade. 

In order to operate the Plan with the 
flexibility meeded for convenience of 
American exporters, and, at the same 
time, with assurance that total national 


quotas will not be exceeded in any way 
Which would endanger the continuance 
of the program, it is necessary to issue 
scrip on an installment basis. It is to 
be expected that scrip can be issued dur- 
ing the year to the full amount of each 
applicant’s basic quota, but since errors 
are possible and time is therefore re- 
quired before there can be complete as- 
surance that all data are accurate, the 
quantities of scrip will be issued from 
time to time in installments as follows: 

‘1) Applications filed on or before 
April 30: For applications filed by April 
30, in accordance with instructions in 
this bulletin, the procedure will be, in 
general, to issue scrip immediately upon 
receipt of the application in an amount 
totaling approximately one-third of the 
applicant’s basic quota. As soon as pos- 
sible after April 30, a second installment 
of scrip will be issued in as large amount 
as practicable. If it is clear that there 
will be no danger of the total of all ap- 
plications covering a specific commodity 
exceeding the over-all national quota for 
that commodity, scrip will be issued for 
the full remainder of the individual's 
basic quota. The amount of the initial 
and subsequent installments of scrip will 
vary for different commodities. Appli- 
cants having justifiable need for the full 
issue of scrip May request that arrange- 
ments be made to have their records 
and documents examined by a Depart- 
ment of Commerce representative. If 
this is done, and it is found that the full 
claim is substantiated, scrip will then 
be issued for the total unissued balance 
of the basic quota. Final issue of all 
scrip will be made as soon as possible 
after the closing date for filing applica- 
tions, September 30. 

(2) Applications filed after April 30, 
but prior to October 1; Applications filed 
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after April 30 will be certified in amounts 
consistent with any balance of the over- 
all national quota which was not applied 
for on or before April 30. 


4, Use OF TOKEN Scrip BY CERTIFIED 
EXPORTER 


When the certified exporter receives 
an order from a United Kingdom im- 
porter, he should forward to the im- 
porter sufficient scrip, to the nearest 
$25, to cover the order. The importer 
will attach the scrip to his application 
for an import permit. The British 
Board of Trade, upon receipt of the im- 
port license application and accompany- 
ing scrip, will, prior to issuance of an 
import permit, check the application and 
scrip against the certified copy of the 
Form IT-558 (Rev.) forwarded from the 
Office of International Trade. 


5. VALIDITY PERIOD OF SCRIP 


Scrip issued during any calendar year 
for which the British Token Import Plan 
js operative will be valid through Febru- 
ary of the following year. In no event 
will import licenses granted by the Board 
of Trade against token scrip issued under 
any calendar year program be valid be- 
yond March 31 of the following year. 
Accordingly, all shipments must be 
landed in the United Kingdom by that 
date. 


C. Commodities Subject to the 
Plan 


The commodities listed below have 
been accepted by the British Board of 
Trade as those to which the British 
Token Import Plan shall apply. Because 
of the shortage of foreign exchange the 
British Board of Trade will no longer 
consider applications for further addi- 
tions of commodities to the token import 
list. The number preceding each com- 
modity is the “Commodity Group Num- 
ber” which must be entered under Sec- 
tion 4 of the application for certification, 
Form IT—558 (Rev.). 


Foop AND DRINK 


156. Bottled fruits, processed for serving with 
ice cream 


85. Canned lobster 

75. Canned macaroni and spaghetti 

76. Canned pork and beans 

74. Canned soups 

84. Canned vegetables, other than tomatoes 
and tomato puree (including tomato 
juice) 

87. Cheese rennet 

118. Glacé cherries 


1. Jelly powder 
120. Marshmallow 
82. Mustard 
83. Olives preserved in salt or brine 
188. Onion and garlic salt. 

219. Pectin, domestic pack 

157. Pickles 

185. Quick-frozen fruits 

119. Quick-frozen peas 

73. Rolled or flaked oats 

178. Sugar confectionery of all kinds, exclud- 
ing cocoa preparations 


(cooking ingredient) 
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86. 
77. 


186. 
187. 


151. 


221. 
138. 


142. 


170 
167 


169 


166 


146 


145 
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164 
163 


16 


~ 


64 
108. 


203 
202. 


Vegetable butter coloring. 
Whisky. 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 


Cigarettes. 
Manufactured 
plug tobacco. 


smoking tobacco and 


LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Fancy leather goods, excluding trunks, 
traveling bags, handbags, wallets, and 


pochettes. 
Leather footwear. 
Leather gloves, excluding industrial 
gloves. 
RUBBER MANUFACTURES 
Elastic braid. 
. Household rubber gloves. 
. Rubber bands 
. Rubber bathing caps. 
. Rubber belting, other than conveyor 
belting. 


. Rubber erasers 

2. Rubber garden hose. 

. Rubber heels and soles. 

. Rubber hot-water bottles. 

. Rubber soling slabs. 

. Surgeon's rubber gloves. 

. Waterproof rubber footwear of all types. 


COTTON FABRICS AND MANUFACTURES 
Bed ticking. 
Cotton boot 

and braid. 

Cotton ribbon and tapes; trimmings of 
cotton and cotton-rayon mixtures. 

Embroidery and embroidered articles 
(other than apparel) of descriptions 
currently manufactured in the United 
Kingdom for the home market, of 
which the base fabric is wholly or 
mainly of cotton. 

Finished cotton sewing thread. 

Furnishing fabrics of cotton and cotton- 
rayon mixtures. 

Quilts, counterpanes, and other bed cov- 
erings of cotton and cotton-rayon 
mixtures. 

Woven cotton piece goods of all kinds. 


and shoe and corset laces 


WOOLEN FABRICS 


Wool and mohair plushes and other wool 
pile fabrics 


Woolen damasks, tapestries, and bro- 
cades. 
Woolen tissues 
SYNTHETIC FIBER MANUFACTURES 
Artificial silk woven fabric of a width 


not exceeding 12 inches. 

Woven fabric of a width exceeding 12 
inches of artificial silk or of artificial 
silk mixed with other materials except 
silk (Furnishing fabrics of cotton- 
rayon mixtures under group 167.) 


LINEN MANUFACTURES 


Finished linen thread 

Linen canvas not under 12 ounces per 
square yard 

Printed or dyed linen piece goods. 


APPAREL 


Artificial silk clothing, except 
trimmed, excluding hose. 
hose under group 179.) 


lace 
(Women's 


Athletes’ supporters. 
Children's outer garments, knitted, 
netted, or crocheted, except lace- 


trimmed, excluding hose. (Artificial 
silk clothing under group 6; cotton 
and woolen stockings under group 
200.) 

Corsets, girdles, and brassieres. 

Garter and sanitary belts 


107. Men’s and boy’s outer garments of ma- 
terial other than artificial silk, exclud- 
ing knitted, netted, or crocheted. 
(Artificial silk clothing under group 6; 
men’s shirts under group 139.) 

140. Men’s felt hats, unlined. 

139. Men’s shirts. 

201. Men’s socks. 

106. Underwear of material other than artifi- 
cia] silk, except lace-trimmed, exclud- 
ing corsets, girdles, and brassieres. 
(Artificial silk clothing under group 
6.) 

92. Proofed clothing of all kinds (including 
blankets, baby pants, and crib sheets.; 


200. Women’s and children’s cotton and 


woolen stockings. 

199. Women’s dresses other than of silk or 
artificial silk. (Women’s dresses of 
artificial silk under group 6.) 

5. Women’s felt hats. 

179. Women’s full-fashioned stockings of silk 

and artificial silk, excluding nylon. 


Woop MANUFACTURES 


31. Domestic woodware (clothes pegs, etc.). 
222. Manufactures of mulga wood. 
158. Wood wool (excelsior). 
62. Wooden mouldings for picture and mir- 
ror frames. 
61. Wooden picture and mirror frames. 
70. Wooden spring blind or shade rollers. 


PAPER AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


210. Adhesive labels. 

112. Blotting paper. 

117. Bristol boards. 

116. Duplicating paper. 

211. Indexing or filing cards. 

65. Paper dress patterns. 

114. Printing paper of the following types: 
book, text, cover, litho, offset. 

113. Stationery paper in uncut form and 
writing paper in large sheets (bond 
ledger). 

66. Wallpaper. 

123. Yellow varnished paper for bottle-cap 
linings. 


GLASS, CLAY, AND MANUFACTURES 


148. Bottles other than ornamental, pharma- 
ceutical, medicine, wine, and spirit 
bottles. 

171. Colored sheet and plate window glass. 

122. Glazed wall tiles. 

154. Illuminating glassware of the following: 
Oil-lamp chimneys, hurricane-lamp 
glasses, globes, and shades. 

4. Industrial porcelain insulators. 

177. Mirrors conforming in shape and size to 
those in current use for utility furni- 
ture. 

78. Table glassware as follows: Plain stem- 
ware, tumblers, tableware, and heat- 
resisting glassware. 


IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES 


49. Axes. 

197. Belt fasteners for conveyor belts. 

56. Bolts and nuts of all kinds, other than 
precision bolts and nuts. 

99. Carpet sweepers and repair parts. 

23. Domestic cutlery (includes only knives, 
forks, and spoons). 

127. Domestic hand-operated meat mincers, 
coffee and spice mills. 

217. Furniture casters and parts thereof. 

20. Furniture of metal (other than domes- 
tic furniture). 

89. Gasoline and Kerosene pressing irons. 

96. Hard haberdashery, such as eyelets and 
hooks for boots and shoes, hooks and 
eyes, safety and other pins, snap fas- 
teners, studs, steel fasteners, etc. (ex- 
cluding hair combs). 

218. Ladies’ handbag and purse frames. 

21. Locks, padlocks, keys, and key blanks. 

124. Machine Knives. 
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55. 


125. 
134. 


133. 
184. 

57. 
190. 

25. 
194. 
189. 


172. 


126. 


174. 


54. 
175. 


173. 


Nails and staples of all kinds except for 
decorative purposes (including hob- 
nails and boot and shoe studs and 
spikes). 

Paper machine wires. 

Pipe joints of iron and steel excluding 
malleable cast iron and nonmalleable 
cast iron. 

Pipe joints of nonmalleable cast iron. 

Precision screws and other precision 
turned parts of metal. 

Rivets of iron and steel. 

Safety razors. 

Slide fasteners. 

Spectacle frames other than of gold or 
gold-filled. 

Stropping machines, razor grinders, and 
razor sharpeners, all hand-operated. 

Weighing apparatus (other than per- 
sonal and baby scales) of less than 5- 
hundredweight capacity, and sold ata 
retail price not exceeding 50 pounds 
sterling. 

Woven wire cloth, 
meshing. 


gauze, fabric, or 


ALUMINUM AND MANUFACTURES 


Aluminum and aluminum alloys in 
sheets, disks, wire, tubes, rods, angles, 
shapes, and sections. 

Aluminum cooking utensils. 

Aluminum kitchen utensils other than 
cooking utensils. 
Beer barrels, made of 

aluminum alloys. 


aluminum or 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, SUPPLIES, AND 


104. 


130. 


132. 


APPARATUS 


. Carbon electrodes. 


Dry batteries (high tension). 

Dry batteries (torch). 

Electrical equipment for cycles and mo- 
torcycles. 

Electric fans complete with motors for 
domestic use. 

Electric-light bulbs. 


. Electric-light fixtures. 


Electric meters. 

Electric switches. 

Electric refrigerators and parts for do- 
mestic purposes. 


. Electrically operated domestic washing 


machines. _ 
Vacuum cleaners and parts. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


129. Gear transmissions and gears. 

24. Mechanical valves. 

128. Pulley blocks. 

AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN MACHINERY AND 

EQUIPMENT 

46. Beehives and frames, bee veils, be2 
smokers, and other beekeepers’ acces- 
sories. 

53. Hand cultivators for garden and farm 
use. 

50. Forks for garden and farm use 

191. Hand seeders for garden and farm use. 

51. Hoes for garden and farm use. 

17. Lawn mowers. 

100. Milk churns, cans, pails, and strainers. 

52. Rakes for garden and farm use 

AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 

19. Antiskid chains. 

212. Automotive cables. 

216. Chemical maintenance products for 
motorcars except oils and polishes 
(includes valve-grinding compounds; 
radiator leak stop, weather sealer, 
gasket cement, radiator flush, hydrau- 
lic-brake fluid, rubbing compound, 
mechanics’ blue for marking valves, 
bearings, etc., and tar remover). 

30. Spark plugs. 

213. Windshield wipers and parts. 
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CHEMICALS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


204. Bone black. 

136. Fuses and detonators. 

206. Medicinal preparations packed ready 
for retail sale under proprietary or 


trade names (excluding veterinary 
medicinals). 
110. Meta fuel (solidified mentholated 


spirits). 

3. Paints and varnishes. 

7. Petroleum-jelly preparations. 

205. Porcelain enamel frit. 

72. Powder for sporting cartridges. 

155. Shampoos, nonliquid, in containers 
holding no more than 1 ounce. 

182. Toilet preparations, including tooth 
paste and powder, but excluding per- 
fumery and soap. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PROJECTION GOODS 


105. Cinematographic cameras and _ projec- 
tors (for 16-mm. film or less). 

26. Film for photographers’ use 

60. Photographic coated paper (not sensi- 
tized ). 

59. Photographic paper and 
posed, sensitized. 

58. Photographers’ plates. 


cloth, unex- 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


176. Carbon paper 

198. Filing boxes or filing trays (of wood or 
cardboard) 

42. Fountain pens and parts 

215. Miscellaneous office supplies 
indexes, numbering machines, sta- 
plers and stapler refills, eyeletting 
machines and eyelets 


telephone 


43. Propelling pencils and parts 
137. Typewriter ribbons 


SPorRTING Goops 


41. Ice skates, roller skates, ice hockey 
equipment, and other sports equip- 
ment 


214. Loaded sporting cartridges and loaded 
shotgun shells 

71, Sporting cartridges, primed, empty 

135. Sporting guns, sporting rifles, and spare 
parts thereof 


MISCELLANEOUS 


196. Aquarium equipment 
ium pumps) 

193. Artificial teeth 

183. Baskets and basketware 

32. Brushes 

44. Buttons of all kinds other than vege- 
tabie-ivory and dum buttons 

18. Cooking and heating 
parts 

192. Dental equipment and instruments 

95. Goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ wares 

160. Granite pavement kerbs and setts 

88. Ice-cream cabinets 

33. Imitation jewelry (excluding jewelry 
findings, cigarette cigarette 
lighters, hair ornaments, insignia, lip- 
stick cases, match boxes, military or- 
naments, rhinestone buckles, Ronson 
repeaters, shoulder devices, and watch 
containers ) 

144. Jute webbing 

207. Laundry soap 

90. Manufactured 
and disks. 

97. Musical boxes 

22. Oil lamps and lanterns for illumination 

8. Papermakers’ felts. 
220. Pocket watches, except watches in cases 
made of gold or other precious metals 


(includes aquar- 


appliances and 


cases, 


abrasive cloths, papers 


* Imported sporting guns and sporting rifles 
will be subject to the provisions of the British 
1937 Firearms Act, except smooth-bore guns 
having a barrel not less than 20 inches in 
length. 





165. Saddlers’ thread. 

150. Sun goggles and sun glasses 

40. Toilet requisites (includes only powder 
bowls or boxes, powder puffs, naj 
polishes, nail clippers, nail files, dep. 
ture bowls, manicure sets, compacts, 
vanity cases, and pancake cases), 

9. Toys, dolls, and parts, of all kinds ex. 

cept those made of hemp. 

93. Varnished cambric insulating materia), 









** 
(Continued from p. 7) 


Antwerp, ready for shipment. Firm states 
that it has about 20 machines including a 
complete factory unit of 8 machines and q 
number of separate individual machines, 4 
full inspection is invited and a Lloyds’ Sur. 
vey Certificate could be given before ship- 
ment These machines can be offered in 
United States dollars, pounds sterling, or 
Belgian francs, delivered packed f. o. b. at 
Antwerp 

18. Italy—S. A. I. L. E. R. (manufacturer), 
Via Lamarmora 14, Biella, wishes to export 
electric hank reelers (new model) Tllus- 
trated leaflet is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

19. Japan—Bonanza Inc., No. 2, Kyobashi 
2-chome, Chuo-ku offers to export 
150 sets of rattan furniture each month One 
set includes lounge, two easy chairs, both 
with cushions and one tea table 


Tokyo 


attached 


Also, 50,000 toy airplane (flapping wings) 
each month. Firm will furnish photo. 
graphs, prices, and pertinent data upon re- 
quest 

20. Japan—-T. Masuda & Sons, 2715, Yu- 
rino, So. Nigawa, Nisinom City, Kyogo- 
Ken, wishes to contact firms interested in 


curios and antique 


21. Japan.—The Naigai Trading Co., Ltd 
Ginza, Nichome, Tokyo, desires to export 
crystal-gla drop for handeliers, and 
crystal-gla button Description and price 


list available upon request 
Intelligence Branch, Department of 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

22. Japan—Nippon Trade, Inc. (import- 
ers, exporters, manutacturers’ representa- 
tives), No. 16 Nichome Kitahama, Higashiku 


from Commercial 
Com- 


Osaka, offers to export all kinds of tertiles 
rubber products such as bicycle tires and 
tubes, beach balls, and pipes; cultured and 
imitation pearl slide fasteners and shell 
buttons; glassware; thermos bottles 


23. Syria—Bahjat Hajjar & Sons (export 
merchant), P.O. Box No. 116, Damascus, has 
available for export 1,000 metric tons annu- 
ally of olive oil, zero 
requested 


to 7 percent acidity as 


Export Opportunities 


24. Belgium—Guy Courtoy (manufactur- 
er’s agent, importing distributor), 44 Avenue 
du Roi, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
and agency for all kinds of paper and card- 
board. Firm specifies the following fine pa- 
pers: Fine and superfine, printing, publish- 
ing, bible, glazed, fine writing paper, bonds 
and banks, blotting paper, offset and photo- 
gravure 

25. Ceylon—Brown & Co., Ltd. (engineers 
and importing distributors), Darley Road, 
Colombo, desires purchase quotations from 
manufacturers of chemicals, drugs, and 
pharmaceuticals 

26. Costa Rica 
(prospective 


Javier Cortes Fernandez 
manufacturer of buttons, 
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combs, and similar items, made of plastics), 
Apartado 25, Alajuela, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for machinery for the production of 
plastic buttons, combs, saucers, and similar 
items; and plastic powder. 

27. Denmark—Kybenhavns Trykluft Serv- 
ice A/S (importing distributor), 12 Politi- 
torvet, Copenhagen V., seeks purchase quo- 
tations for air compressors, one and/or two- 
stage, air and/or water cooled, capacity in 
cubic feet free air actually delivered per 
minute: 40 and up to 800 or more, normal 
working pressure: 100 pounds per square 
inch. Further, air compressors, 20 cubic 
feet (per) minute free air delivery and larg- 
er working pressure 350 to 450 pounds per 
square inch. Manufacturers are requested to 
quote prices net to firm f. o. b. steamer at 
New York, including packing. 

28. France—Suttill Fils (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer's agent, commission 
merchant), 15, Rue du Sec-Arembault, Lille 
(Nord), wishes purchase quotations and 
agency for spinning machinery including 
rings. spindles, and other accessories; also, all 
specialties and accessories for the textile in- 
dustry other than production counters, 
sliders, and magnets 

29. Germany—Prof. Dr. Ing. Herbert Rimpl, 
Stephansplatz 's, Mainz, Hessen (U.S. Zone), 
seeks quotations for nonferrous metals (cad- 
mium, arsenic metal, selenium, antimony, 
copper, zinc, mercury, electrolytic copper in 
bars), pure alcohol, skim- and whole-milk 
powder, sheep wool, cotton, silk and artificial 
silk yarns, and phenol 

30. Germany—Ludolph Struve & Co., Jung- 
fernsteig 30 (24a), Hamburg 36, wishes to im- 
port raw materials for fabrication of brooms, 
brushes, and paint brushes. Firm is inter- 
ested in obtaining bristle fiber, palmyra fiber, 
Merican fiber and whisk, and piassava 

31. Hong Kong—Imperial Trading Co., Ltd 
(wholesaler and import merchant), 34 
Queen's Road Central, seeKs quotations for 
santonine (packed in 1-ounce bottles); toilet 
oap (small cakes only); and all Kinds of 
confectionery such as hard candies, choco- 
late-covered bars and chocolate 
sweetened solid bars, and chewing gum. 
Firm desires to import on its own account 
and to obtain exclusive distributing agency 
for manufacturers of the above items 

32. Italy——-A. R. C. A. I. (manufacturer of 
tomato paste, packer of olive oil), Casella 
Postale 13, Trapani, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for two complete machines for making 
tomato paste, machinery for manufacturing 
tin cans, and 500 quintals of soybean fats. 

33. Italy—Vallecchi Editore (manufac- 
turer's agent, also desires to import for own 
use), 90 Viale dei Mille, Florence, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for typograph- 
ing, lithographing, type-setting, binding, and 
other kinds of machines and equipment for 
printing and binding books, pamphlets and 
magazines; printing paper and book paper. 
Also, firm offers to print books in the fields of 
fiction, art, science, history, philosophy, chil- 
dren's books and textbooks, for American ac- 
counts 

34. Union of South Africa—Karoo Tobacco 
Co., Church Street, Oudtshoorn, Cape Prov- 
Ince, seeks machinery for manufacturing 
dusters from ostrich and other feathers 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


pieces, 


Agency Opportunities 


35. Belgian Congo—Fillerys Congo S.P. 
R. L. (manufacturers’ agent, import and ex- 
port representative), P. O. Box 345, Leopold- 
Ville, seeks agency for tertiles such as greys, 
shirtings, sheetings, ducks, rayons, cotton 
prints, tickings and flannelette. 

36. Denmark—Blegdamsmyllen, V. Lund 
& Co. A/S (manufacturer, manufacturer's 
agent), 44 Gammel Strand, Copenhagen K.., 
is interested in obtaining the representation 
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for Denmark and other Scandinavian coun- 
tries of United States manufacturers of 
wheat flour (various types). 

37. Denmark—B. Blum-Hansen (manufac- 
turers’ agent, import and export merchant), 
Nyrre Voldgade 27, Copenhagen K., seeks 
representation for all kinds of tongs, bores, 
saw blades for hand saws and circular saws, 
hammer-hatches, squares and bevels, screw 
drivers and spiral screw drivers, ratchets, gar- 
den shears and pruning knives. 

38. Netherlands—Stephan de Jager (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 23 Okkernootstraat, The 
Hague, seeks representation for radio parts 
and accessories such as condensers (electro- 
lytic and others), resistances, volume controls 
and loud-speaker systems. 











(Continued from p. 21) 


deficit for the year is nearly 300,000,000 
gold pesetas, as compared with 281,000,- 
000 pesetas for the full year 1947. The 
deficit with Argentina, which is financed 
on a long-term loan, is about 306,000,000 
gold pesetas. Imports from the United 
States have been restricted by the li- 
censing system, so that for the 9 months 
they were only 72,000,000 gold pesetas, 
against nearly 89,000,000 in the like pe- 
riod of 1947. Exports to the United 
States, on the other hand, have increased 
so that the Spanish figures for 9 months 
show about 81,500,000 gold _ pesetas, 
whereas our accumulated consular in- 
voice figures through November 1948 
showed total exports by the peninsula 
alone to the United States of about $32,- 
715,000, compared with $21,660,000 for 
the like period in 1947. 

In the field of trade policy, Spanish 
negotiators have been attempting to re- 
negotiate or implement commercial 
agreements with England, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
British negotiations, looking toward im- 
plementation of the accord signed in 
July, have been stalled and, as was the 
case in 1947, an agreement has not been 
reached on the price Britain will pay 
for Spanish sweet oranges. Discussions 
with France are said to give promise of 
“lubricating” the so-far negligible flow 
of trade with that country. The Dutch 
commercial accord was extended for 6 
months, ending with June 1949. No 
satisfactory results were obtained in 
discussions with either Switzerland or 
Belgium; but the present arrangements 
are expected to be extended for a few 
months, with negotiations to be resumed 
early in 1949. For many weeks the Gov- 
ernment has been expected to announce 
the establishment of some sort of a par- 
tially free exchange market, by which 
exporters would be allowed to market a 
certain percentage of their foreign-cur- 
rency receipts to the highest bidder and 
thus receive help in meeting world prices. 


So far, no such announcement has been 
made except for limited application to 
exports of almonds to the United States. 


FINANCE 


Clearings of the six principal clearing 
houses for September were up moderately 
from the August seasonal slump and 
nearly level with the corresponding 
month in 1947. Collection difficulties 
were indicated by the continued high 
figure of protests of letters of credit, 
which at 385,000,000 pesetas was slightly 
lower than for July and August but above 
any previous recorded figure. Money in 
circulation increased seasonally at the 
end of October but was still below the 
figure at the end of 1947. Bank of Spain 
credits at the end of October showed a 
moderate increase over September. 
Private bank credits in the September 
quarter remained about stationary with 
the June quarter, though fractionally 
below the figures earlier in 1948. De- 
mand deposits in the private banks in- 
creased by 650,000,000 to 25,800,000,000 
pesetas after a drop earlier in 1948; they 
are now at an all-time high, but bankers 
point out that the increase in 1948 was 
negligible compared with that of the past 
several years. 

The preliminary budget for 1949 was 
released. Total outlays are budgeted at 
16,600,000,000, or about 10 percent ahead 
of 1948. It is expected that the budget 
will be approximately balanced by an in- 
crease of 5 percent in most taxes. 

Despite a great deal of professed busi- 
ness gloom, possibly because of renewed 
fears of inflation, the stock markets 
showed a slight upturn in early December 
for the first time in several months. 
Meanwhile, quotationssof the peseta on 
the free markets of Tangier and Zurich 
slipped moderately and stood at about 
34.50 pesetas to the dollar in the early 
part of December. 


Exchange and Finance 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1949 


Total expenditures of the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s budget for 1949, submitted to the 
Cortes for study and enactment, are esti- 
mated at 16,628,700,000 pesetas, as compared 
with approved estimated expenditures for 
1948 of 15,134,300,000 pesetas, says a report of 
December 2, 1948, from the American Embassy 
at Madrid. This represents an average in- 
crease in disbursements for all departments 
of approximately 10 percent. 

Budgetary receipts for the year are esti- 
mated at 16,070,600,000 pesetas, indicating a 
deficit of 558,100,000 pesetas in the 1949 
budget. Approved estimated budgetary re- 
ceipts in 1948 totaled 15,115,000,000 pesetas. 

Appropriations for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force are estimated at 5,494,200,000 pesetas, 
compared with 5,104,800,000 pesetas for 1948. 





Technicians have been sent by the 
U.S. S. R. to Switzerland with a view to 
placing “large orders” for machinery, 
according to a Swiss press report. 
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Third-Quarter 1948 “Transportation 


Account” in Balance of International 
Payments of the United States 


Prepared in International Economics Division, Office of Business Economics 


The international transportation ac- 
count of the United States in the third 
quarter of 1948 was characterized by a 
further decline in commercial-freight 
revenues of United States-flag ships, and 
by a further rise in freight payments to 
operators of foreign-flag vessels. The 
balance of receipts on transportation ac- 
count, however, is estimated at slightly 
higher than the revised figure for the 
second quarter, chiefly because of a large 
increase in freight receipts on civilian- 
supply shipments during the third quar- 
ter. 

Both receipts and payments were 
somewhat higher in the third quarter, 
according to preliminary estimates. Re- 
ceipts are estimated to have risen by 
about $8,200,000 and payments by $4,- 
600,000, resulting in an increase of $3,- 
600,000 in net receipts for the third quar- 
ter. The balance of receipts is estimated 
at $108,000,000 for the third quarter, 
as against a revised estimate of $104,400.- 
000 for the second quarter. Earnings of 
foreign-flag vessels in the carriage of im- 
ports continued to increase in the third 
quarter, accounting for the greatest part 
of the increase in payments over second- 
quarter totals. 

The chief factors making for a decline 
in the third-quarter balance were a de- 
crease in the volume of United States 
exports, an increase in imports, and a 
presumed further decline in the partici- 
pation of American-flag vessels in both 
the import and the export trade.’ Only 
the increase in shipments by the armed 
forces to civilian populations in occupied 
areas acted to raise ocean-freight re- 
ceipts to a level higher than in the second 
quarter. 

Total tonnage of ocean-borne exports 
may not have declined as much as the 
drop in value between the two quarters. 
Exports of coal were roughly the same in 
both quarters, but there was a large in- 
crease in exports of grain and flour in 
the third quarter. Tanker-borne exports 
also increased over second-quarter to- 
tals. 


*In July, the latest month for which data 
are available, United States vessels carried 
about 40 percent of the ocean-borne ton- 
nage exported (exclusive of civilian-supply 
requirements), as against 46 percent in the 
second quarter. In the case of imports, 
American participation declined from more 
than 63 percent in the second quarter to 
about 59 percent in July. The decline in 
the United States vessel share was chiefly 
in the higher-revenue dry-cargo traffic. 
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A smaller proportion of total exports 
was carried on United States vessels dur- 
ing the quarter. The legal requirement 
that half of the cargoes must be carried 
on United States-flag vessels applies only 
to ECA-financed exports from the United 
States. These cargoes also consist in 
large part of lower-revenue bulk ship- 
ments. 

The civilian-supply shipments, which 
increased in the third quarter, are car- 
ried almost exclusively in American-flag 
vessels, so that increases in such ship- 





quarter, also in consequence of the drop 


in exports. 


In contrast to the increase in tota] and 
net transportation receipts during the 


third quarter, total receipts on all 


£00ds 


and services dropped about 6 percent ang 


net receipts by almost one-fifth. 


Re- 


ceipts on transfers Of goods declined by 


almost 10 percent and more than 
the increase in service receipts. 


Offset 
Pay- 


ments for services were higher than jn 


the second quarter.’ 


Estimates of ocean-freight revenues yy, 


United States exports and 


imports, 


separately for United States-flag anq 
foreign-flag vessels, are shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation for the second and 
third quarters; civilian-supply and third. 


country revenues are not included: 


Estimated Ocean-Freight Reve nues, 





Loo wmsal ma 





ments add considerably more to ocean- ipril-September 1948 
freight receipts than would a similar in- Millions of dollars 
crease in commercial exports. 2 
Passenger-fare receipts showed a sea- United il 
* 2 “ Qu 1 State relgn 
sonal increase in the third quarter, but annel vessels 
receipts from expenditures of foreign- 
flag vessels in United States ports are Se] t 22.4 M4. § 
estimated to have declined slightly, as a Ext 1 415 
result of the general decline in exports in ‘ 108. 
during the quarter, which outweighed the \ Ju 17.8 253.9 
effect of increased activity of foreign-flag Ex] 118.9 158.1 
vessels in the import traffic. Port ex- impor eased 95.8 
penditures by United States vessels “ — 
abroad also declined slightly in the third Re 
International Transportation fecount of the United States, 
Second and Third Quarters, 1948 
| Millions of dolla 
ten III II a HI II? 
juarter quarter quarter | Quarter 
Receipts, total 292. 8 m4 Pa tota Ing. 8 180.2 
Freight (on U. S. exports on U. S$ cig! U.s ~ 
carriers), total ISL. 6 173.8 rt ota 0.4 102.0 
Ocean 171.4 163.8 Ovceal 0 05.8 
Great Lakes Be s (ireat La 2.4 0.9 
Air B. § 8.2 Air 1.0 1.2 
Ra 10 41 
Rail freight i) 9.5 = 
n ud =f U. § " I 
Fares paid by foreign travelers o1 gn ¢ il 22.2 22.2 
U.S. earriers). total 28. 2 2 —o7 
Ocean 18.7 18.8 
Ocean 13.2 12.7 Air 3.4 
Air 15.0 12.6 = 
harter } ré oe 
Charter hire cian Uv 8c = 
Port expenditures (of foreign cart ubroad), t 2 be 
in U. 8. ports), total 0.9 ‘a Ocean 2 42. 
Ocean fa Ff 7) (; it I 0.5 0. 
Great Lakes ae O06 Al sb 
Air 0.7 0.8 | Expenditu U. Ss ‘ ; 
(Canada 7.3 
Net rece t 10s 104.4 
Preliminary 
2 Revised : 
Includes freight of $59,100,000 in the third quarter and $39,500,000 in the second quarter on civilian supplies shipped 
by the armed forces to occupied areas, and estimated freight on third-country tr 
Brazil’s Big Mate Potential Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile, although 
, e S. market is rapidly expanding. 
Brazil could produce about 1,000,000 the U. S. market is rapidly expanding 


tons of mate annually, says the National 
Mate Institute. Mate, which is “as stim- 
ulating as coffee and as economical as 
tea,”’ is now exported by Brazil mainly to 


A complete account of the balance of iM 4 
ternational payments in the third quarter of } 
1948 appears in the December issue of the 


Survey of Current Business. 
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